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Administration 


Epmunp R. Purves, Executive Director 


The Institute’s Largest Convention 
Houston, Texas, Marcu 15, 16, 17, 18, 1949 


Diss EIGHTY-FIRST CONVENTION of The Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects was the largest one 
on record. ‘This great attendance was a reflection 
of the enthusiasm of the local architects in promoting 
it, as well as the increased membership of The 
Institute and the interest in the subjects of the meet- 
ing. The total number of registered delegates, 
members, associates, and guests was 1,296. 

Of the total, 378 were registered as delegates and 
918 as members, associates, and guests. Eighty 
chapters were officially represented, as were five 
state organizations. 

The 1949 seminars dealt with the subjects of 
“Color” and the “Atomic Age.” Lectures and 
panel discussions—including several demonstrations 
on color—were interspersed with regular busi- 
ness sessions over the three-and-a-half-day Conven- 
tion period. The entire program met with gratify- 
ing success, and the very large attendance at every 
session indicated the interest of those registered. 

Due to the necessity for the immediate printing 
of this BULLETIN and the unavailability of the 
official transcript of the meeting at the present time, 
it is impossible to give the actions and resolutions 
adopted by the Convention. ‘Therefore, they will 
appear in the May issue of the BuLieTin. How- 
ever, The Board’s report and The Treasurer’s re- 
port to the Eighty-first Convention are reprinted 
herein, with certain slight changes as are indicated 
in its text. 

It is suggested that all members, and especially 
chapter officers, read The Board’s report and The 
Treasurer’s report carefully. 

Of especial interest is the fact that changes have 
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been made in the ethical document of The Institute 
governing the practice of members—the “Standards 
of Professional Practice.” The mandatory section, 
as approved by the Convention, is printed in The 
Board’s report. Shortly, copies of the entire 
document will be available from The Octagon. 

The Treasurer’s report gives a complete resumé 
of the finances of The Institute to December 31, 
1948. It reflects a very satisfactory position, show- 
ing that The Institute has been operating well within 
its income and that its invested funds are produc- 
ing a very fair return of income. 

Probably the change most important to the aver- 
age member is the adoption by the Convention of a 
By-law amendment authorizing The Board of 
Directors to raise dues up to a maximum of $50 
per member for those paying regular dues and 
whose net incomes are $5,000 a year or over. The 
exact text of that and all other amendments will be 
published in the next issue of the BULLETIN. 

Following the adjournment of the Convention, 
the new Board of Directors held its Organization 
Meeting to fill the many vacancies on Institute 
committees. Wherever names were not immediately 
available, authority was delegated to The President 
to make appointments to the committees upon re- 
ceipt of recommendations from the Regional Direc- 
tors. As a time limit was set on the date for re- 
ceipt of these recommendations, it is hoped that the 
committees will be appointed and will be able to 
start functioning in May. 

As soon as possible, copies of the minutes of the 
Annual and Organization Meetings of The Board 
will be sent to chapter presidents. 
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Report of The Board of Directors 
To the Eighty-first Convention 


or THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, Marcu 15, 16, 17, 18, 1949 
Houston, TEXxas 


(With certain comments added and matier deleted as explained hereafter) 
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1, Foreword 

For the relatively few years that have passed 
since the termination of hostilities, the accomplish- 
ments of the A.I.A. may be reviewed with pride and 
gratification. It was a significant moment when, 
knowing that our country’s foes had been relegated 
to history, we could return to our welcome roles of 
the planners for our country’s architectural progress. 
We plotted our course. We face the future with 
confidence and with hope. Our creed, as always, 
has been the stated objectives of The American In- 
stitute of Architects, as follows: 


“The objects of The American Institute of Archi- 
tects shall be to organize and unite in fellowship 
the architects of the United States of America; to 
combine their efforts so as to promote the aesthetic, 
scientific, and practical eficiency of the profession; 
to advance the science and art of planning and build- 
ing by advancing the standards of architectural edu- 
cation, training, and practice; to coordinate the build- 
ing industry, and the profession of architecture to 
insure the advancement of the living standards of 
our people through their improved environment; and 
to make the profession of ever-increasing service to 
society.” 
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There has never been any thought or any neces- 
sity of enlarging or lessening the principles so ably 
stated in that paragraph. In advancing the in- 
terest of the profession through the A.I.A., the 
Officers, The Board of Directors, the committees 
and their chairmen, and all of you have kept in 
mind the even more important interests of the gen- 
eral welfare. This has been your obligation to 
In all its work, and in all 
its thought, The Institute has maintained one objec- 
tive point of view. 

We are looked upon as the leaders of the con- 
struction industry. “This status has been achieved 
not by proclamation and assertion, but achieved 
through recognition of the abilities of all of you 
and through the A.I.A.’s solicitation that those 
abilities be made known and be appreciated by the 
public. Our status is recognized by the Govern- 
ment. We now find ourselves called upon to 
render unbiased and objective opinions, not only 
to the Congressional committees, but also to the 
administrative branches of the Government. 

Some concrete evidences of our achievement lie 


society as architects. 
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in the fact that, in the only semblance of national 
organization of the entire construction industry, the 
Construction Industry Advisory Council, the Chair- 
man is a Past-President of The Institute, James R. 
Edmunds, Jr. The Chairman of the Federal 
Works Advisory Committee, a committee made up 
of representatives of branches of the construction 
industry which is called upon by the Administrator 
of the Federal Works Agency to advise and assist 
him, is another architect, your Executive Director. 

In the research field your Director of Education 
and Research is on the executive committee of the 
Building Research Advisory Board which is a crea- 
tion of the National Academy of Sciences. 

The Advisory Council to the United States Public 
Health Service is largely manned by architects, and 
again we find an architect as the Chairman, Mr. 
Edmunds. 


These are only a few representatives of The 


Institute among many who are placed in respon- 
sible positions in the profession, the industry and 
the government. 

Of international interest, one of your members, 
Ralph Walker, of New York, has been made the 
Vice-President of the International Union of Archi- 
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tects. This is an organization which, though only 
recently founded, gives promise of being able to 
accomplish its objectives; namely, to unite all archi- 
tects so that the profession may effect an even more 
powerful influence for the betterment of the world 
in which we struggle. 

As of immediate interest, it is gratifying to re- 
port to you that when the troubles were first dis- 
covered at The White House, which threatened to 
endanger the safety of the President of the United 
States and his family, The American Institute of 
Architects was immediately called in to pass its 
judgment on the damage discovered and to recom- 
mend what should be done. 

We are certain that all of our accomplishments 
on the national scale are reflected locally, and we 
know that many of you play a prominent part in 
your communities; not only as architects, but as 
public spirited citizens. You too have found out, 
that to achieve and maintain your position, initiative, 
courage and understanding are required. You archi- 
tects possess those qualities. By virtue of your train- 
ing and temperaments, you do not hesitate to assume 
the responsibilities of the positions that you have 
achieved. 


1948 Income 
of The A:I-A: 


(1) Dues—47.7% 
(2) Admission Fees—1.2% 


(3) Printing and Publishing— 
Sale of Documents—22.0% 


(4) JournaL—Advertising 
and Sales—7.3% 


(5) Fee for Services 
Rendered to 
Producers’ Council—1.2% 


(6) Income from Donated and 
Institute-created Funds— 
Used for Maintenance and 
Administration—4.9 % 


(7) Rents—4.5% 


(8) Convention—Fees and 
Tickets—4.3 % 


(9) Income from donated and 
Institute-created Funds— 
for Educational Purposes— 

6.0% 


(10) Miscellaneous—0.9% 
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2. Finances 


The financial situation of The Institute con- 
tinues to be gratifying. The fiscal year which 
ended on December 31, 1948, showed an excess 
of income over expenditures of $32,628.27. Of 
this, $15,000.00 had been carried forward from 
the surplus of 1947, leaving a real profit for this 
year of $17,628.27. The total surplus for 1948 
was allocated as follows: to The General Re- 
serve Fund, $17,628.27; to The General Fund 
for use in 1949, $15,000. 

The Board recognizes a new uncertainty in the 
national economy and agrees with the policy of 
The Treasurer that we must not assume indefinitely 
a substantial surplus and that, unless the Conven- 
tion determines on an increase of dues, increased 
service at The Octagon should not be presently un- 
dertaken. 

It recognizes, however, the service to the mem- 
bership that has been possible through the increas- 
ing income of The Institute and the demand of the 
profession for still greater service from their na- 
tional organization. 
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1948 Expenditures 
of The Av LA: 


(1) General 
Administration—15.3 % 


(2) JournaL of 
the A.LLA—8.1% 


(3) Public and Professional 
Relations—12.4% 


(4) Education and 
Research—12.9% 


(5) Recruiting 
Department—5.6% 


(6) Printing and 
Publishing—10.6% 


(7) Special Funds—For 
Reserve and 
Administration—4.9 % 


(8) Transfer to General 
Reserve Fund—5.7% 


(9) From Special Funds for 
Educational Purposes— 


4.7% 
(10) Miscellaneous—1.1% 


(11) Meetings and 
Over-all Control—14.9 % 


(12) Property 
Maintenance—3.8% 


An accompanying chart shows the various items 
of income and expense. It should be of interest 
to note that the dues at present account for only 
about one-half of the annual income, the remainder 
coming chiefly from profit on the sale of contract 
documents and from income from funds which have 
been accumulated over the years through the con- 
servative operations of The Institute. 

The auditor’s report shows that the income from 
securities in ‘The General Investment Account for 
the year 1948 represented a yield of approximately 
4.395% of the cost of securities and principal cash 
available for investment, a return that, in view of 
the conservative policy which governs investment 
of the Special Funds, is most satisfactory. 

As every delegate will receive The Treasurer’s 
Report in printed form, no additional comment is 
made here. 


For complete Treasurer's Report see page 17. 


3. Atomic Age Architecture 


The A.I.A. is the first professional or technical 
organization, (with the recent exception of the 
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American Waterworks Association) to approach 
the Atomic Energy Commission offering to co- 
operate in the analysis and dissemination of vital 
information through the planning professions to 
the building industry and the public. 

The staff of the Atomic Energy Commission has 
been authorized to extend the fullest possible 
measure of cooperation to The Institute’s Commit- 
tee on Atomic Age Architecture and Department 
of Education and Research. The A.E.C. is acceler- 
ating its declassification procedure in order to pro- 
vide additional essential information relating to 
urban planning and the design of buildings for the 
peacetime developments of atomic energy, as well 
as for defense. 

Steps are being taken to clear a staff member of 
The Institute to enable him to collaborate with 
others of the committee members who have access 
to classified information. Emphasis upon the Atomic 
Age in this Convention is upon the recommendation 
of the A.I.A. Committee. 

The Committee and The Board recommend to 
the Chapter and to members, a dispassionate, non- 
fatalistic, organized study program in this field, 
to the end that the profession may better discharge 
its responsibilities to the public by means of better 
knowledge of the technological and defense aspects 
of atomic energy. 


4. Honor Awards for Current Work 

Pursuant to action taken by the Salt Lake City 
Convention, a 1949 program of honor awards has 
been successfully conducted. The committee, of 
which Mr. Albert Heino of Chicago is chairman, 
was ably assisted by the Department of Education 
and Research. 

This year’s program was limited to two categories 
—that of single dwellings and of school buildings. 
Twenty-five chapters submitted thirty-eight entries 
in the residential group and thirty-six entries in the 
school classification. 

Each group of entries was judged by a jury com- 
posed of one well-qualified layman and four re- 
gionally located architects. 

In addition to a First Honor Award in each 
classification, Awards of Merit (honorable mention) 
were made. 

The exhibit displayed in the mezzanine lobby of 
the Convention hotel portrays the buildings that 
have received the First and Merit Awards. It 1s 
the property of The Institute and will be used to 
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supply many requests for exhibits of American 
architecture. The first use of this material will be 
on a television show emanating from Washington, 


D. C., on March 27, 1949. 


The intent of the Salt Lake City Convention 
instituting the Honor Awards was that they should 
be made annually. The Board of Directors solicits 
suggestions on the conduct as well as the content 
of Honor Awards programs in the future. 


For details of the first series of Honor Awards 
see the JOURNAL for May. 


5. To the Practitioner 


The policy of expansion in membership which 
The Institute inaugurated several years ago, to- 
gether with the structural changes in Institute pro- 
cedures, have led to a broadening of the services 
and the inclusion of many features which, although 
not intended exclusively for them, are of particular 
benefit to the younger members of the profession. 

The Institute today constitutes a reservoir of 
information and experience—covering the fields of 
continuing architectural education and business pro- 
cedures. Seminars are now an established part of 
annual conventions. Soon they will be made avail- 
able regionally so the majority of our members may 
benefit from them, 

Definite measures, such as the reference file on 
bills affecting the architectural profession, and con- 
tacts with all Federal bureaus having to do with 
building construction, make it possible for The 
Institute to offer positive assistance to those who 
are interested in Federal work. 

Other services, such as the contract documents, 
The Institute’s “Handbook,” aids to specification 
writing, bibiliographies and technical data on build- 
ing types and materials, technical information de- 
veloped by The Institute in collaboration with The 
Producers’ Council, and group liability insurance, 
are of great value to the practitioner. They will aid 
him in improving the quality of his work and in 
functioning with greater safety and efficiency. 

Other services now in the making include group 
health and disability insurance for architects and “A 
Simplified Method of Office Accounting.” 

It can be pointed out that these services are par- 
ticularly valuable to the younger men and will re- 
lieve them of many of the hazards which formerly 
plagued the newcomer in the field of architectural 
practice. 
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6. International Relations 


The activities of the A.I.A. in the international 
architectural field are well known to many of you. 
We are highly regarded by the architects of other 
countries and maintain cordial and cooperative re- 
lations with them. 

As of interest, we have written to the Embassy 
or Legation of every country in order to obtain in- 
formation on the architectural societies of other 
countries. Answers from these sources indicate a 
considerable interest on their part in our activity. 
We will shortly have a complete list of all archi- 
tectural societies throughout the world. 

Representatives of the A.I.A. have attended the 
First Congress of the International Union of 
Architects, and will attend the next Pan-American 
Congress of Architects. 

It is called to your attention, however, that the 
high esteem with which we are regarded by the 
architects of other lands is due in no small part to 
the interest and efforts of only a few of our mem- 
bers. Among those who have been instrumental in 
maintaining our position in the international field 
are Julian Levi, Ralph Walker, Chloethiel Smith, 
and Robert Jacobs. 

We are honored to have with us on this occasion 
our colleagues from Cuba and Mexico and a repre- 
sentative of the Royal Architectural Institute of 


Canada. 


7. Public Relations 


It can be reported that the public relations of 
our profession are excellent and happier than those 
enjoyed by many contemporary groups. To what- 
ever extent an architect, on occasion, may be de- 
valuated he, nonetheless, is respected. His attain- 
ments are recognized; his advice is sought, because 
he is a scholar, an artist, a guide and more than that, 
a confidant and faithful guardian of his clients’ 
interests. “The zealous application of his knowledge 
in behalf of the public’s welfare will continually 
carry the profession along the path of progress and 
enlightenment. The responsibility is great, the 
challenge is accepted with enthusiasm and con- 
fidence. 

Public relations is the sum total of all that goes 
into creating successfully a profitable impression. 
Publicity is just one of the many means toward 
that end. 

In considering public relations, as a whole, dif- 
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ferentiation must be made between publicity and 
advertising. The Institute has embarked upon a 
public relations program and has engaged a Public 
Relations Counsel. The staff at The Octagon 
furnishes the machinery. A public relations program 
is not an inexpensive operation. Had we further 
funds, we could increase our activities. 

Our best medium of publicity rests in the in- 
dividual member of the profession. He is by far 
the most important cog in the whole machine. The 
man in the street, in the last analysis, judges the 
entire profession by his personal knowledge of an 
individual architect through his success and the 
degree of satisfaction that had arisen from their 
relationship. ‘The public’s opinion of our profession 
is, to all appearances, dependent on the quality of 
service rendered by each individual architect to his 
client and by the design of the individual structure. 
No amount of A.I.A. public relations can offset 
poor service or inept design. 


8. Journal and Bulletin 

Once again it seems advisable for The Board to 
remind the membership that the JoURNAL and the 
BULLETIN are the two faces of a single coin; neither 
is sufficient of itself for the double purpose of the 
stated official publication of The Institute. 

The pages of the JoURNAL constitute a forum for 
the discussion and debate of broad professional 
problems. Here it is intended to record, as with a 
microphone, the voice of the profession and to 
amplify it for the attention of every practitioner. 
That this voice is recognized in a wider field is 
attested by occasional editorial comment in the 
country’s leading newspapers. 

In contrast, comment and constructive contribu- 
tions from our own membership do not flow in as 
freely as they might; the past poses the question: 
Is the architect interested in where the profession 
is going, and why? If so, why doesn’t he say some- 
thing about it—and in his own _ professional 
JOURNAL? 

The Board notes with satisfaction that the 
JOURNAL in this current year promises to be a self- 
supporting project. 

The BULLETIN, supplementing the JOURNAL, is 
designed to bring the membership The Institute’s 
regular official notices together with what useful 
facts the Departments are able to gather as aids to 
practice and as to national legislation affecting the 
architect. Theoretically a bi-monthly, it will be 
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understood that, to insure conformity with by-law 
provisions as to the time of issue for official notices, 
the BULLETIN cannot always hold to a fixed publica- 
tion date such as is observed by the monthly 
JOURNAL with its regular mailing on the last day 
of the month preceding date of issue. 

In the matters of size and format, The Board’s 
judgment, reinforced by the opinions expressed by 
many members, accepts the pocket size of the 
JOURNAL as best fitted to readability, and the letter 
size and detachable pages of the BULLETIN as best 
fitted to purposes of filing by subject. 


9. National Security Resources Board 


The National Security Resources Board is 
developing a program designed to speed up the con- 
version of industry in the event of another national 
emergency. Representatives of the A.I.A. are sery- 
ing as members of a Task Group charged with 
the duty of recommending policies for the participa- 
tion of the architectural profession and for the 
over-all control of the construction industry. 

We hope that it will never again be necessary 
for the American people to be withdrawn from their 
normal peacetime pursuits to engage in the rigors 
of an emergency program. However, should that 
occasion arise we know that the members of our 
profession will serve with distinction and we are 
gratified to report to you that architects are being 
recognized as leaders in the development of that 
portion of the program which relates to the con- 
struction industry. 

The Officers of The Institute solicit the opinions 
and recommendations of the members with respect 
to any phase of an emergency program in which 
you think the profession might participate. 


10. Building Research Advisory Board 


A long-needed national clearing house and co- 
ordination center for research in the building field 
has been established through cooperation of the 
Construction Industry Committee and the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, under the aegis 
of the Research Council of the National Academy 
of Sciences. Under these best-possible, non-govern- 
mental auspices, the Building Research Advisory 
Board provides a completely impartial meeting 
ground for research workers of the professions, edu- 
cational institutions, industry, and government. 

The Building Research Advisory Board consists 
of twenty-seven members—a cross-section of the in- 
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dustry. Three are architects. Two, William H. 
Scheick and Walter A. Taylor, The Institute’s 
Director of Education and Research, are members 
of the Executive Committee. 

The Building Research Advisory Board will not 
engage in research; its program will not in any way 
conflict with, but will aid and complement, the 
activities of the Department of Education and Re- 
search and The American Architectural Foundation. 

The major part of the $100,000 annual budget 
is to be provided by the non-professional elements 
of the industry. The A.I.A. and The American 
Architectural Foundation have both subscribed as 
the designing professions. James R. Edmunds, Jr., 
and Raymond J. Ashton, Past Presidents of The 
Institute, have been active, respectively, in the Con- 
struction Industry Advisory Council of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and its Committee 
on Research, providing leadership in the establish- 
ment and financing of The Building Research Ad- 
visory Board. 


11. Public Works 

With the exception of the Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital Program, Federal public works have 
been held in substantial abeyance since before the 
war. 

It now appears that there may soon be an ex- 
tensive Federal Public Works Program, warranted 
by a substantial backlog of demand. We call your 
attention to the article entitled “Federal Bureaus” 
published in the November 1947 issue of the BUL- 
LETIN, in which the respective functions of the Fed- 
eral agencies and the architect in private practice 
were outlined. We are pleased to report that our 
views on this subject are shared by the Federal 
Works Administrator, and tiic Commissioner of 
Public Buildings Administration. On March 2nd the 
Commissioner, in testifying before the Public Works 
Committee of the House on H.R. 3019, stated for 
the record that in the coming public works program, 
architects in private practice would be employed. 

As of collateral interest we call to your atten- 
tion that the Green-Muhlenberg Bill—Advanced 
Planning of Public Works, of the 80th Congress 
(which was never reported out of Committee)— 
has been reintroduced as the Pepper-Green Bill, 
S. 707. Frazer Smith, Chairman of The Institute 
Committee on the Architect and Governmental Re- 
lations appeared before the Senate Committee two 
years ago to testify in support of this bill on behalf 
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of the A.I.A. When hearings on the new Bills 
take place an official representative of The Institute 
will again appear and advocate their passage. 


The record of the A.I.A. in the Public Works 
field has been one of signal achievement. It is pleas- 
ant to report that the policies long advocated by the 
A.I.A., with respect to architectural services of 
private practitioners, are being officially recognized 
and established in connection with this proposed 


Federal program. 


The Board recommends: 


That The A.I.A. in Convention assembled, express its 
appreciation to the Commissioner of the Public Buildings 
Administration, the Honorable W. E. Reynolds, for his 
support of the architect in private practice and of the 
policy on architectural service as stated in his testimony 
before the Public Works Committee of the Congress, and 
furthermore that appreciation be expressed to those mem- 
bers of Congress who have supported the Commissioner’s 
views. 


That The A.I.A. in Convention assembled, express its 
appreciation to the Federal Works Administrator, Major 
General Philip B. Fleming, for his support of the archi- 
tect in private practice and of the policy on architectural 
service as stated in his testimony before the Public Works 
Committee of the Congress, and furthermore that appre- 
ciation be expressed to those members of Congress who 
have supported the Administrator’s views. 


12. Housing Criteria 


The Chairman of the Committee on Housing 
Criteria, the Executive Director, and the Director of 
Education and Research, participated in the initial 
conferences inaugurated by the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator in connection with the 
F.H.A. Economy Housing Program. Although the 
Program itself is one which is of possibly greater in- 
terest to operative builders and material men than 
to members of our profession, it is nevertheless 
recognized by the Administrator that the program 
could hardly succeed were not the architects imme- 
diately called in to advise and encourage the pro- 
gram. Furthermore it is urged in the interest of the 
national welfare that the profession guide the pro- 
gram. “This means your active and progressive par- 
ticipation. 

As a result of the first conference a circular letter 
was sent to all of the chapters of the A.I.A. calling 
attention to the Program and bespeaking the coopera- 
tion of the architects throughout the country in the 
program conferences and activities. 


In view of its interest to the profession, on the 
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foregoing and other matters, the report of this Com- 
mittee will be published. 

The Board voted to support the two following 
recommendations of the Committee: 

1. That the Conference and exhibition which were 
postponed be carried out at a future opportune moment; 
this conference to be devoted to the design of housing 
and the planning of neighborhoods with the objective of 
promoting the raising of standards and the advancement 
of design; 

2. That continuing publicity be given to the efforts 
of this profession to improve the livability and quality 
of housing. 


13. Income Tax Legislation 


In the January, 1949, issue of the JOURNAL, 
there was published an article by Louis Justement 
entitled ‘Tax Relief for Architects.” Through the 
Committee’s effort, a bill—Earned Income Tax 
Adjustment Act of 1949, H.R. 3224—has been in- 
troduced in Congress by Clifford Davis of Tennes- 
see, which embodies the principles explained in Mr. 
Justement’s article, the so-called “Silverson Plan.” 
Copies of the bill are available at this Convention. 


In brief, the bill calls for exclusion from gross 
income of amounts expended by an individual during 
the taxable year in the purchase of a certain type 
of bonds of the United States, up to the sum of 
$10,000, or fifteen per cent of the taxpayer’s earned 
Bonds will bear in- 
terest at the rate of two per cent if held for at least 
five years after the date of purchase. 


net income, whichever is less. 


In the year in 
which they are redeemed, the proceeds must be ac- 
counted for as income. ‘This permits an architect 
to distribute part of his income received in good years 
to future years when his income may have declined, 


thus equalizing taxation. 

The Board believes that this Bill represents a 
forward step in overcoming the unfair burden of 
taxation placed on architects as a result of their 
highly fluctuating income. Members are urged to 
write to their Congressmen in support of this bill. 


14. Veterans Hospital Program 


The Board, in reporting the work and accomplish- 
ments of the A.I.A., and especially of its Advisory 
Committee on Veterans Hospitals, calls attention to 
its continued efforts to secure and retain the employ- 
ment of architects in private practice for veterans’ 
hospitals—as well as all Federal projects. Though 
the work of the Committee has at times been dif- 
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ficult and discouraging, it has not in any way 
lessened their efforts on behalf of the profession. 


The Committee submitted to Ex-President 
Hoover’s Commission on the reorganization of the 
administrative branch of the Government a brief 
setting forth the advantages to the Federal Govern- 
ment of the employment of the professions engaged 
in private practice for all Federal projects rather 
than the building up of Federal Bureaus. The 
Board has reason to believe that the brief was 
favorably received and acted upon, though the public 
works section of the Hoover Report has not yet been 
released. 


The Committee has reviewed and investigated the 
present status of architect-engineers on the V.A. hos- 
pital work in the light of the reduced program result- 
ing from the recently announced cut-back of the 
Administrator of the Veterans’ Administration, and 
also mentioned by President Truman in his address 
to Congress on the State of the Nation. The Com- 
mittee has issued a circular of advice to all archi- 
tects engaged on the program with respect to the 
negotiation of their contracts. It must be realized, 
however, that neither the A.I.A. nor your Commit- 
tee can undertake to act as a bargaining agent for 
industrial architect-engineers. It is not within the 
province of the A.I.A. to advise on the necessity, 
location, or size of hospitals. It is, however, within 
our province to exert every effort to see that the 
design of veterans’ hospitals is entrusted to our pro- 
fession in private practice. 

Your Committee on Veterans Hospitals is render- 
ing a very great service to the profession and deserves 
your highest commendation. 


15. Building Costs 


Pursuant to action of the 1948 Convention, The 
President appointed a Committee on Building Costs, 
Mr. Max H. Foley of New York, Chairman. 

The Committee has rendered a report in ac- 
cordance with its instructions to investigate and re- 
port recommendations leading to the adoption, on 
the part of all of the constituent elements of the 
building industry, of a program for raising the 
technical standards and reducing the costs of build- 
ing construction in America. 

The report has been approved by The Board and 
will be published in the March BULLETIN of the 
A.I.A. and other media. 

The full report of the Committee on Building 
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Costs, published by direction of The Board, will be 
found on page 44. 


16. Fees 


Your Committee on Fees has continued the study 
of this subject, gathering and evaluating information 
on recommended fee schedules in use in the various 
chapter and regional areas throughout the country. 
This information has been compiled and a tabula- 
tion in chart form is available. “The chart is not 
an official A.I.A. document and is not to be con- 
sidered as a schedule in itself. The chart indicates 
a noticeable variation in fee schedules. It is not con- 
sidered necessary or advisable to urge the adoption of 
an over-all recommended schedule of fees—but 
rather to encourage the component organizations of 
the A.I.A. to establish their own recommended 
schedules of fees for their respective areas in light of 
the economic and other factors that prevail therein. 


Fee schedules within regions should be reconciled 
and the description of the services of the architect 


clarified. 


A new Standard Form of Agreement between 
Owner and Architect to be used when a multiple of 
the technical personnel costs forms the basis of pay- 
ment for professional services has been approved by 
The Board, subject to editing by the Committee on 
Contract Documents. 

Recommendations of the Committee on Fees with 
respect to amendments of A.I.A. Document 177 and 
other similar documents were approved. 


17. Standards of Professional Practice 


Since the adoption by Convention action in 1947 
of the Standards of Professional Practice, ques- 
tions have arisen which indicate that the Standards 
of Professional Practice, as presently written, do 
not serve as a document of sufficient definition to 
enable The Judiciary Committee and The Board to 
render unequivocable opinions. Accordingly, a re- 
study of the Standards of Professional Practice 
was made by a committee under the chairmanship of 
John P. B. Sinkler. 

The revisions proposed by the Committee have 
been adopted by The Board. The present Stand- 
ards, therefore, will be replaced by the new docu- 
ment. 

Printed herewith is the new Mandatory Section 
as amended and adopted by the Convention. The 
Board’s report included the former Mandatory 
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Section, showing in parallel columns it and the 
new Mandatory Section. This former Mandatory 
Section is omitted from this reprinting in the in- 
terests of clarity; it can be seen by reference to the 
“Standards of Professional Practice, Document No. 


S50 


New Mandatory Section 


II. Mandatory Rules of The Institute 


1. An Architect is remunerated for his services solely 
by his professional commission, salary, or fee and is 
debarred from any other source of compensation in con- 
nection with the works and duties which are entrusted 
to him. 


2. An Architect may propose to a possible client the 
service which he is able to perform but shall not, except 
under unusual circumstances, offer this service without 
compensation. 


An Architect shall not submit free sketches except to an 
established client. 


3. An Architect shall not knowingly compete with a 
fellow Architect on a basis of professional charges, nor 
shall he offer his services in a competition with others ex- 
cept as provided in The Institute’s Competition Code. 


4. An Architect may render architectural services to 
building contractors, decorators, furniture designers, real 
estate development firms or companies, or firms or com- 
panies trading in materials used in or whose activities are 
otherwise connected with the building industry, provided 
that: 


(a) He rigidly maintains his professional integrity, 
disinterestedness and freedom to act. 

(b) He is paid by salary or fee for his architectural 
services and does not participate in the concealed 
profits received by the aforesaid firms or com- 
panies for the work they perform or execute. 


(c) That he does not either directly or indirectly 
solicit orders for the firm or company. 


5. An Architect shall not falsely or maliciously injure 
the professional reputation, prospects or business of a 
fellow Architect. He shall not attempt to supplant another 
Architect after definite steps have been taken by a client 
towards the latter’s employment, nor shall he undertake 
a commission for which another Architect has been previ- 
ously employed until he has determined that the original 
employment has been definitely terminated. 


6. An Architect who has been engaged or retained as 
professional adviser in a competition may not, if the 
competition is abandoned, be employed as Architect for 
this project. 


7. An Architect may not engage directly or indirectly 
in building contracting. 
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An Architect shall not guarantee any estimate of con- 
struction cost. 

8. An Architect shall not use exaggerated, misleading, 
self-laudatory publicity and/or paid advertising. How- 
ever, factual statements with or without illustrations per- 
taining to an Architect’s professional activities made by 
himself, or by others for him such as public relations 
counsel, may be made in the public press, or other media. 
Their tenor shall be dignified to the end that knowledge 
of the Architect’s function in society and the standing of 
the profession as a whole shall be advanced rather than 
that mere personal aggrandisement of the individual 
may be achieved. 

An Architect shall not take part, nor give assistance 
in obtaining advertisements or other support toward meet- 
ing the expense of any publication illustrating his works, 
not shall he permit others to solicit such advertising or 
other support in his name. 


9. Since adherence to the principles herein enumerated 
is the obligation of every member of The American In- 
stitute of Architects, any deviation therefrom or from 
the broad principles of good practice as set forth in 
Section I, is subject to discipline in proportion to its 
seriousness. ‘The Judiciary Committee and finally The 
Board of Directors of The American Institute of Archi- 
tects shall have sole power of interpreting these Standards 
of Professional Practice and their decisions shall be final 
subject to the provisions of the by-laws. 


18. Committee On Urban Planning 


The Committee on Urban Planning has sub- 
mitted a report, divided into four parts, as follows: 


I. A Statement of Objectives 
II. A Statement of Policy 
IIIf. An Emergency Housing Program 
IV. A Long-range Housing Program 


Parts I and II were adopted by The Board at 
its meeting of June 19, 1948, and the action of The 
Board was approved by the Salt Lake City Con- 
vention. 

Parts III and IV were presented to The Board 
and approved at its meeting of March 11, 1949. 

The Board has ordered that before submitting 
these statements to the Convention, they be printed 
in a small pamphlet, together with Parts I and II, 
and that this pamphlet be distributed to the Chapters 
and to interested members. After full and complete 
discussion by the membership, Parts III and IV will 
then be submitted for action by the next Convention. 

This pamphlet will also include the ‘Outline 
Program for Urban Planning and Development” 
approved at the Grand Rapids Convention and the 
“Draft of a Bill on Urban Development,’’ pre- 
pared by the Interprofessional Urban Planning 
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Committee and recommended by the A.I.A. Urban 
Planning Committee for approval by The Board. 

The Board believes that this procedure will enable 
chapters and individual members to consider the en- 
tire subject of urban development and housing and 
facilitate a more informed discussion at the next 
Convention. 


19. New Headquarters 


The Octagon House has been occupied by The 
American Institute of Architects as its headquarters 
since 1902. In 1941 the A.I.A., through gifts of 
Dan Everett Waid, and others, erected the building 
on the far side of the garden now known as the 
Administration Building. This building was designed 
for the purpose of housing the headquarters of the 
A.I.A. Since 1941 The Institute has leased the 
Administration Building to the United States Gov- 
ernment. ‘The present lease expires on June 30, 
1949, 

The Institute has grown to such an extent, and 
the increase of the services rendered to the member- 
ship by The Institute are such that The Octagon no 
longer satisfactorily houses The Institute’s head- 
quarters. 

Therefore, the headquarters of The American In- 
stitute of Architects will be moved from The 
Octagon House to the Administration Building as 
soon as practicable this year after the expiration of 
the lease of the present tenants, on June 30. 


20. The Institute War Memorial 


Starting in 1947, The Executive Committee and 
The Board of Directors, at various meetings, have 
reviewed and approved plans and appropriations of 
funds for the building of an Institute War Me- 
morial. This consists of The Octagon garden as 
redesigned by Gilmore Clarke, and in it a granite 
stele designed by Lee Lawrie and bearing an in- 
scription written by Past-President Charles D. 
Maginnis. 

At the meeting of The Board just prior to this 
Convention, a brief report was made on progress of 
this work. 


21, Committee On Building Codes 

The Institute's Committee on Building Codes is 
pursuing two general lines of activity: 

I. The Tentative Statute Law for Building 
Regulation, as originally issued by the Committee, 
has been useful in a number of states and mu- 
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nicipalities where code revision and code writing pro- 
cedures are under consideration or are projected. 
The Committee reaffirms its opinion that this activity 
should be focused at state level, the principles be- 
ing applicable to municipalities also. 

The Tentative Statute is being revised in detail 
to incorporate numerous suggestions received from 
advisory members, and others. 

II. Review of the fundamental functions and 
purposes of codes; 

Establishing definition and scope of the following 
major elements for the protection of life and prop- 
erty: 

. Fire Safety in Buildings 

. Conflagration Hazards 

. Means of Egress 

. Structural Safety 

. Health and Public Welfare 


. Administration 


aoTm f} 


eh O 


22. Refresher Courses for Chapters 

The Department of Education and Research is 
preparing for use during the 1949-50 Fall to Spring 
season, a series of programs to aid chapter officers 
and program chairmen in the planning and successful 
conduct of educational meetings for practitioners 
and internes. 

The Board has directed that for this year the 
courses shall be in two of several possible fields: 
Professional Practice and Mechanical Equipment of 
Buildings. 

The material to be provided uniformly to all 
chapters will include principally: Outlines for lec- 
tures, panels or discussions; Recommended pro- 
cedures—selected bibliographies for the series and for 
individual sessions, lists for recommended speakers 
in all parts of the country, for the various special 
topics, from other professional, scientific and tech- 
nical societies, colleges of architecture and engineer- 
ing, and from industry. 

The program will of necessity be flexible for 
adjustment to the variety in chapter sizes, frequency 
of meetings and degree of interest. In some large 
chapters there may be weekly meetings alternating 
between the two major themes. Four meetings a 
year should be minimum for any chapter. Scattered 
chapters having infrequent meetings should plan 
two-day programs. 

The success of this educational activity will de- 
pend very largely upon the initiative and leadership 
of the chapter officers. 
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The use of the program is, of course, optional, 
and it is anticipated that the two themes of this 
Convention, Atomic Energy and Color, will be fol- 
lowed in regional and some chapter meetings. 

The Department of Education and Research is 
prepared to offer program assistance in these sub- 
jects. 


23. Graduated Dues 

As reported in the BULLETIN, January 1949 issue, 
a special Committee was appointed to execute the 
directive of the 1948 Convention “to submit to the 
1949 Convention specific recommendations for an 
amendment of the By-laws of The Institute which 
shall provide for a system of dues which shall con- 
sist of a minimum base payment plus supplementary 
payment which shall vary according to the variations 
in the earnings of the corporate members.” 

The Committee has reported to The Board a 
proposal for graduated dues, retaining the base 
dues as at present but establishing a supplementary 
payment for each member; this to be set as a per- 
centage of the payment he made in the preceding 
year for social security, or, if he made no payment 
for social security but received more than $10,000 
of gross income, then a supplementary dues pay- 
ment in a fixed sum. “The Committee recommended 
a By-Law amendment permitting The Board to 
establish a percentage up to 30% and a fixed sum up 
to $20 for those not paying social security. It 
recommended, however, that for the initial year of 
operation the percentage be 15% and the fixed 
sum $10. 

The Committee recommended a ceiling of $200 
per member for the supplementary payment. 

While it is impossible to estimate accurately the 
increased income which would result, it is believed 
that it would be between $40,000 and $50,000 per 
year. 

Appropriate amendments to the By-laws im- 
plementing the Committee’s report are submitted 
to the Convention. 

Since this proposal entails additional bookkeeping, 
the cost of collecting dues would be increased. Also 
The Board has heard criticisms of the principle of 
graduated dues, based on the fear that varying pay- 
ments by members would lessen the democratic 
atmosphere of The Institute. It, therefore, sub- 
mits to the Convention an alternative proposal 
amending the By-laws to permit the setting of dues 
to a maximum of $35 instead of $25 as at present. 
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The decision of the delegates in the matter of 
dues increase, if favorable to that proposal, will 
serve as a trigger to touch off a number of ex- 
panded activities which The Board feels would 
greatly enhance the value of The Institute to the 
profession as a whole and to the individual prac- 
titioner. 

Among the chief objectives are: The development 
of the seminar idea at the regional and also at the 
chapter level, to deal more fully with matters upon 
which the national seminars can only treat in gen- 
eral terms; the development of refresher courses for 
practitioners who would keep abreast of technical 
advances; the development of a clinical and consult- 
ing service regarding technical and specification 
problems; a more comprehensive and critical review 
of technical literature; professional guidance and 
sponsorship of research financed by industry; the 
expansion and uniform organization of student 
chapter activities; the stepping-up of our activities 
in public relations; the more active fostering and 
expansion of our present relations with Govern- 
ment agencies, to the end that more and more public 
buildings will be designed by architects in private 
practice ; the safeguarding of the practitioner’s rights 
to an equitable fee, to more realistic standards and 
criteria for housing as envisioned by Government 
agencies; the preparation of a “Handbook of Public 
Relations for the Architect”; the research and 
development work necessary for the production of 
additional standard documents, such as the basic 
system of office accounting now exhibited in trial 
form on the mezzanine floor of the Rice Hotel. 


Such expansion of Institute activities seems to 
The Board eminently desirable, and those are but 
examples of the additional service The Institute 
might render to its members if funds were available. 
Whether or not they are to be made available 
through increased dues is a matter for this Conven- 
tion to decide. 

The resolution adopted by the Convention in 
regard to this matter of increased dues will be 
printed in the next issue of the BULLETIN. In 
brief, the decision of the Convention was to raise 
the present ceiling of dues from $25 to $50, subject 
to Board action as to what this amount shall be, 
within the ceiling, for any given year, beginning 
with 1950. It is further provided that any mem- 
ber wishing to certify that his net income for the 


preceding year has been $5,000 or less shall pay $25. 
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This change in the amount of dues is not to affect 
those now paying graduated dues. 

Neither of the suggested amendments designated, 
Alternate “A” or Alternate “B,’ was adopted by 
the Convention in the form submitted here. 


24. By-Laws 


(I) ALTERNATE “A”?— Amendments recom- 
mended by the Committee on Graduated Dues 


Chapter I, Article 2, Section 3—Annual Dues— 
Page 6.* 


Amend paragraphs (a) and (a-1) of this Section 
to read: 


“(a) Annual Dues for Corporate Members. Every 
corporate member shall pay a minimum base amount of 
twenty-five dollars to The Institute each year as an 
annual dues, unless he is exempted from the payment 
of annual dues in whole or in part. In addition to the 
minimum base dues, every corporate member shall pay 
supplementary dues as described in the following para- 
graphs, unless he is exempted from the payment of 
annual dues in whole or in part: 


“(1) A member practising the profession and hiring 
employees in that practice, shall pay a percentage of the 
total contribution of that member pursuant to the Federal 
Social Security law, less his contribution upon the pay- 
roll of employees engaged in mechanical engineering 
work, such percentage to be as determined by The Board 
each year, but not to exceed thirty per cent; provided 
that no such payment shall exceed two hundred dollars. 
If the corporate member is one of a partnership practis- 
ing the profession, his payment shall be porportionate 
to his partnership interest, but not to exceed two hundred 
dollars; 

“(2) Any other corporate member having a gross in- 
come of ten thousand dollars or more for the year shall 
pay a lump sum to be determined by The Board, but not 
to exceed twenty dollars; 

“(3) Life members hereafter elected shall be subject 
to the above provisions. 

“(a-1) The Board, by the concurring vote of not less 
than two-thirds of its entire membership, may fix said 
minimum base dues for any year at any lesser amount 
than twenty-five dollars but not less than five dollars ;” 


Chapter I, Article 2, Section 4—Default of Annual 
Dues—Page 6. 


Amend paragraphs (a-1), (a-2), and (a-3) as 
follows: 


“(a-1) Default after March 31. 


“Every corporate member paying dues as provided in 
paragraph (a) of section 3 of this article who has not 
paid one-third or more of the annual dues and/or who 
has failed to report the amount of supplementary dues 
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required to be paid by him for the then current fiscal 


year on or before March 31 of said year shall be in 
default. 


“Every corporate member paying dues as provided in 
paragraph (a-2) of section 3 of this article who has not 
paid one-half or more of his dues for the then current 
fiscal year on or before March 31 of said year shall be 
in default for the unpaid amount. 


“(a-2) Default after September 1. 


“Every conporate member paying dues as provided in 
paragraph (a) of section 3 of this article who has not 
paid two-thirds or more of the annual dues and/or who 
has failed to report the amount of supplementary dues 
required to be paid by him for the then current fiscal 
year on or before September 1 of said year shall be in 
default. 

“Every corporate member paying dues as provided in 
paragraph (a-2) of section 3 of this article who has not 
paid the entire amount of his annual dues for the then 
current fiscal year on or before September 1 of said year 
shall be in default for the unpaid amount. 

“(a-3) Default at Close of Year. Every member who 
has not paid the entire amount of the annual dues, 
or has failed to report the amount of supplementary 
dues required to be paid by him for the then current 
fiscal year on or before December 31 of said year shall 
be in default for the unpaid amount.” 


(II) Alternate ‘“B”—Amendments Proposed by 
The Board: 


Chapter I, Article 2, Section 3—Annual Dues— 
Page 6. 


Amend paragraphs (a) and (a-1) by changing 
the amount of annual dues to be paid by corporate 
members from twenty-five dollars to thirty-five 
dollars. 


For explanation, see preceding Section 23, entitled 
“Graduated Dues.” 

The report of the Committee, approved by The Board 
establishes the percentage of payment under paragraph 
(1) of Section 3 at 15% and the lump sum of paragraph 
(2) of Section 3 at $10, for the first year of operation of 
the system. 


(III) Chapter I, Article 1, Section 5—Com- 
position—Page 5. 


Amend paragraph (c) to read as follows: 


“(c) Memberships Conferred. Every corporate mem- 
ber of The Institute ifso facto shall be and remain a 
member of the chapter and state organization to which 
he is assigned or reassigned until his membership in 


*Note: Page numbers are references to the By-laws of 
The Institute, A.I.A. Document No. 278. 
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The Institute is terminated, and shall pay the annual 
dues of such chapter and/or state organization as fixed 
by it.” 

Comment: The addition of reference to state organiza- 
tions and the payment of dues by members to them and to 
the chapters to which they are assigned upon election, 
is recommended by The Board to resolve the uncer- 
tainty which has existed among the membership and 
the state organizations relative to the obligation of cor- 
porate members to become members as well of the state 
organization in such states where these organizations 
are chartered. 


(IV) Chapter I, Article 2, Section 4—Default of 
Annual Dues—Page 6. 


Amend paragraph (b-2) to read as follows: 


“(b-2) Suspension for Default of Chapter and/or 
State Organization Dues. The Board, or a committee of 
one or more of its members to which it has delegated 
the power, shall suspend the membership of a member 
who is not in default for chapter and/or state organiza- 
tion dues on the first day of the fiscal year of the 
chapter or state organization, but who is in default at 
the close of the last day of said year, upon the written 
request of the governing board of said chapter or state 
organization.” 


Amend paragraph (d-2) to read as follows: 


“(d-2) Termination for Default of Chapter and/or 
State Organization Dues. The Board, or a committee 
of one or more of its members to which it has delegated 
the power, shall terminate the membership of any corpor- 
ate member who is indebted to the chapter and/or state 
organization to which the was assigned or transferred 
upon the written request of the governing board of 
said chapter or state organization; provided said mem- 
ber has been suspended by The Institute at the request 
of the chapter or state organization or has been in 
default to it for the full period of the preceding fiscal 
year. Upon receipt of such request, The Secretary shall 
give the corporate member written notice of the im- 
pending termination.” 

Comment: To carry out the procedure made effective 
under the by-law amendment proposed above, and to 
assist state organizations in collecting dues from corporate 
members assigned thereto. 


(V) Chapter III, Article 2, Section 2—Nom- 
inations for Honorary Membership—Page 13. 


In the first sentence strike out the words ‘“‘of its 
semi-annual” and insert the word “regular.” The 
sentence then will read: 


“A person qualified for admission to honorary mem- 
bership may be nominated thereto by any member of 
The Board at any regular meeting.” 

Comment: This will permit a nomination to be made 
at any meeting and no longer will limit the making of 
nominations to the semi-annual meeting. 
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(V1) Chapter III, Article 2, Section 3—Election 
to Honorary Membership—Page 13. 


In the first sentence of paragraph (a) strike out 

. . ° ° 9 
“sts semi-annual meeting next following the one 
and insert the words “any regular.” In the same 
sentence, third line, change the word “was’’ to “is.” 
The sentence then will read: 

“The Board, at any regular meeting at which a nomina- 
tion for honorary membership is made, may vote on the 
nominee and may elect him to honorary membership 
by the concurring vote of not less than two-thirds of its 


entire membership.” 
Comment: To be consistent with amended Section 2 


above. 


In the same paragraph strike out the last sentence 
reading “For outstanding and unusual circumstances 
only and by unanimous vote of The Board, the vot- 
ing on any nominee for an honorary membership may 
be had at the semi-annual meeting whereat his 
nomination was made. 

Comment: The deletion of this sentence removes the 


reference to a semi-annual meeting; and the requirement 
that there be a unanimous vote. 


(VII) Chapter III, Article 3, Section 1—Hon- 
orary Corresponding Members—Page 14. 


In the first sentence of paragraph (c) “Election 
to Honorary Corresponding Membership” insert the 
word “regular” before the word “meeting” and 
strike out “following the one at which a nomination 
for honorary corresponding membership was made.” 
The paragraph then will read: 


“The Board, at any regular meeting, may vote on the 
nominee and may elect him to honorary corresponding 
membership by the concurring vote of not less than 
two-thirds of its membership. Not more than five honor- 
ary corresponding members shall be admitted in any one 
calendar year.” 

Comment: To serve the same purpose as the proposed 
simplification for the election of honorary members. 


(VIII) Chapter V, Article 1, Section 1, Organi- 
zation of Chapters—Page 14. 


Add a new paragraph (g) to read as follows: 


“(g) Student Branch Chapters. Each chapter may 
establish student branch chapters in schools of archi- 
tecture located within the territory of the chapter, under 
conditions established by The Board, which conditions 
shall be set out in the by-laws of the chapter if such 
branch chapters are established by it.” 

Comment: To give authorization for the starting of 
student chapters in architectural schools, and giving them 
separate identities. 
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(IX) Chapter VII, Article 2, Delegates of Meet- 
ings—Page 17. 


Add a new Section 2 as follows: 


“Section 2. Delegates-at-Large. 

“(a) The delegates-at-large at a meeting of The In- 
stitute shall be the members of The Board and the 
past-presidents of The Institute present thereat. 

“(b) Accrediting Delegates-at-Large. The credentials 
committee shall accredit each delegate-at-large present at 
a meeting of The Institute to the meeting as a delegate- 
at-large entitled to represent thereat The Institute mem- 
bership and to exercise for it and in its behalf all the 
rights, powers, and privileges of a delegate, and to 
cast not more than one vote on any question or division 
thereat.” 


Comment: The provision for accrediting delegates-at- 
large at Institute conventions was removed from the by- 
laws of The Institute in 1942 and became a Rule of The 
Board. However, Institute Counsel, has pointed out that 
the provision should have been retained in the by-laws. 


(X) Chapter VII, Article 4, Section 1, Nomina- 
tions of Officers and Directors—Page 19. 


Delete present paragraphs (4-1) and (b-2) and 
add the following new paragraphs (b-1) and (b-2): 


“(b-1) Nominations by Corporate Members or Chap- 
ters. Nominations of regional directors may be made by 
petition containing the signatures of not less than ten cor- 
porate members in good standing who are assigned 
members of chapters in the regional district where such 
regional directorship is about to become vacant, within 
the period of time specified by The Secretary; or by 
resolution of any chapter within said regional district, or 
its executive committee. 

“(b-2) The names of the nominees for regional direc- 
torships shall be presented by The Secretary to the con- 
vention for voting by the convention.” 


Comment: To simplify the procedure for the nomina- 
tion of regional directors. 


(XI) Chapter VIII, Article 5, Section 5, De- 
cisions of The Board—Page 23. 


Amend paragraph (4) to read as follows: 


“(b) Decisions by Two-thirds Vote. Unless the pro- 
visions of the laws to the state of New York require 
otherwise, it shall require an affirmative vote of not 
less than two-thirds of the total membership of The 
Board to adopt, amend, suspend or rescind rules or 
regulations supplementing these by-laws; to issue, sus- 
pend or withdraw the charter of a chapter or state 
organization; to form an affiliation; to fix admission fees 
and annual dues; to adopt a general budget; to create and 
establish a financial obligation or liability in excess of 
the appropriation fixed in the general budget; to give a 
proxy in any corporation; to make an award of honor 
except as otherwise provided in these by-laws; to elect 
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to honorary or ‘honorary corresponding membership; to 
accept any gift, bequest, or devise; to purchase, sell, 
lease, or hypothecate any real property or to recommend 
the purchase, sale, lease or hypothecation thereof, or to 
act on any matter whereon such two-thirds vote is re- 
quired by these by-laws.” 


Add a new paragraph (c), as follows: 


“(c) Disciplinary Action. An affirmative vote of two- 
thirds of those members of The Board qualified to vote 
under the rules of The Board and present at a duly 
called meeting thereof, at which a quorum shall be at 
all times in attendance, shall be required to inflict a 
penalty for unprofessional conduct. The disqualification 
from voting of any member or members in any case 
shall not prevent their sitting as members of The Board 
and being counted as present for the purposes of a 
quorum,” 


Present paragraph (c) to become paragraph (d). 

Present paragraph (d) to become paragraph (e). 

Comment: To clarify the matter of voting by The 
Board on matters of a disciplinary nature. 


(XII) Chapter XIII, Article 1, Section 2, Elec- 
tion of Administrative Committee Members— 


Page 30. 


In the last clause insert after the words “‘power 
to” the words “fill all such vacancies and to” so 
that the last clause will read: 

“provided, that The Board may delegate to The 


President the power to fill al/ such vacancies and to fill 
any expired term of office that it fails to fill.” 


Comment: Clearly to give to The Board power to 
delegate to The President the power to fill all vacancies 
on administrative committees, should The Board not 
have time or opportunity to act. 


25. Modular Coordination 


The Board recommends continued and vigorous 
promotion, adoption, and expansion of Modular 
Coordination in the profession and industry. 

Members are urged to adopt Modular Coordina- 
tion immediately and as fully as possible, as the basis 
for working drawings, and to encourage manufac- 
turers’ conversion to Modular by calling for and 
utilizing Modular products, especially relative to 
items for which the industry is only partially con- 
verted. 

It is recognized that the first project in the 
architect’s office may entail some additional time 
and difficulty, but the benefits of the full acceptance 
of Modular Coordination to all concerned (archi- 
tect, builder, and owner) justify the initial contribu- 
tion by the architect, which is slight compared to 
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the costly adjustments which the manufacturer must 
make. 


26. Federal Hospital Survey and Construction Act— 

Public Law 725, 79th Congress 

In view of recent efforts by some companies to 
furnish both the design services and to contract for 
the construction of public buildings (the so-called 
“complete package job’) The Board of Directors 
adopted the following resolution: 

Whereas, In the administration of the Federal Hospi- 
tal Survey and Construction Act—Public Law 725, 79th 
Congress, the Surgeon General has been asked by appli- 
cants for grants-in-aid for hospital projects having a 
high priority rating under the criteria established to ap- 
prove contracts already in force between the applicant 
and the contractor, embodying a “complete package job” 
including not only the construction at cost-plus-fee, but 
also design and supervision of the work; and 

Whereas, Such contractual relation deprives the owner 
of the safeguards incident to the normal relationship of 
owner, architect, and contractor; and 

Whereas, Under such conditions it is unlikely that the 
owner will have engaged the talent of those most qualified 
in design for his project; and 

Whereas, The Surgeon General thas ruled that grants- 
in-aid cannot be made to applicants under these condi- 
tions; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That The Board of Directors of The Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects records its approval of the 
action of the Surgeon General. 


It is believed that this resolution will assist 
Federal agencies in their efforts to see to it that the 
design and construction of public buildings are 
carried out through normal and accepted procedures; 
that is, professional services are to be rendered by 


professional people, and construction is to be carried 
out by contractors. 


27. Conventions of 1950, 1951, and 1952 


Dates for the 1950 Convention, to be held in 
Washington, D. C., coincidental with the sesqui- 
centennial of the founding of the City of Washing- 
ton, have been established as May 10, 11, 12, and 
13, 1950. 


Arrangements have been made to have the head- 
quarters at the Mayflower Hotel. Hale Darby, 
A.I.A., of the Washington-Metropolitan Chapter, 
has been named chairman of the preparatory com- 
mittee. 


The Convention of 1951 will be held May 8, 9, 
10, 11, 1951, in Chicago, with the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel as Convention headquarters. 


For the Convention of 1952, The Board accepted 
the invitation of the New York Chapter to hold 
the Convention in New York City sometime during 
May of that year. Preference is to be given to 
securing the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel as Convention 
headquarters. 


The Board favors a post-convention cruise to 
Bermuda aboard a chartered cruise ship in connec- 
tion with the Convention of 1952. 


Due to the fact that Institute conventions have 
grown considerably in activities and attendance dur- 
ing the past few years, it has been found necessary 
to make future convention plans three years in ad- 
vance in order to be assured of satisfactory accom- 
modations. 
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The Treasurer’s Report 


To Tue Eicuty-rirst Convention—TueE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


Marcu 15, 16, 17 and 18, 1949—Houston, Texas 


PART I—THE GENERAL FUND 


The Treasurer takes pleasure in reporting to this 
Convention that we are starting off the year with 
our finances well in hand and with the expectation 
of seeing 1949 through in excellent condition. 

The Treasurer points out, however, that the 
general up-swing in the national economy may have 
reached a point of deceleration. Although many 
members of the profession report that their offices 
are still heavily engaged and that the influx of new 
work shows no falling off, there are reports from 
some chapter areas that their architectural offices 
are no longer rushed with work and some are 
momentarily idle, a condition which it is hoped is 
sporadic and temporary and not widespread and 
symptomatic. 

We are not only watching the situation, we are 
studying it closely to the end that the welfare of 
you individual architects may be augmented and 
that you may continue to practice your profession 
with ever-increasing opportunity. 

Steps are being taken to improve the efficiency of 
the operation of your headquarters of The Insti- 
tute. The Institute is in turn striving to assist the 
profession as a whole to operate efficiently in order 
that the horizon may be broadened. 

A review of the fiscal year 1948 is submitted to 
the Convention in this report, which is in two parts: 


Part I relates to The General Fund operations 
for 1948. 

Part II relates to The Special Funds operations 
for 1948. 

The annual audit of The Treasurer’s books and 
records at The Octagon has been made by Henry S. 
Owens and Company, Certified Public Accountants, 
and is available for inspection by members of The 
Institute. 

1. Assets and Liabilities 


The condition of The General Fund of The 
Institute at the close of December 31, 1948, is 


For Part II, The Special Funds—see page 24 
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shown on the balance sheet in Table I, which is 
briefed as follows: 


The General Fund Assets were 


Current Assets; Cash ....... $ 29,819.94 
Iinventoriesarsra! yen 12,518.43 
Accounts Receivable ....... 1,231.80 $ 43,570.17 
Fixed Assets: Real Property .. 455,500.00 
Furniture and Fixtures ..... 38,226.05 
Press Photographs and 
Negatives cos ecis series cir 1,000.00 


Expenses allocated to The 
Octagon as an Historic 


Monuments jostccieies eee ers 210.87 494,936.92 
Total General Fund Assets .......... $538,507.09 
The General Fund Liabilities were 
Accounts) Payables camel jal $ 7,568.21 
Deferred credits and special 
TESELVESi tin cisruee ma ek ares 23,833.00 
Surplus from previous years 
represented in Current Assets 12,168.96 
Capital surplus invested in 
Fixed! *Assétsic costes 494,936.92 
Total General Fund 
Jciabilities rss cr ciaec $538,507.09 


2. Net Worth—Inventories 

The net worth exclusive of Special Funds ($12,- 
168.96 plus $494,936.92 noted above) is $507,- 
105.88 as compared with $510,505.88 a year ago. 
A reduction of $3,400.00, as a reserve for deprecia- 
tion on the Administration Building, is the only 
change in assets for 1948. 


3. The General Fund—General Operations 
As shown in Table 2: 


Total ‘income raccr 2c doce ac emesis $268,744.69 
otalm@uteomern selene ett ee rr 251,116.42 
Excess of income over expenses: 
Actual on 1948 operations .............- 17,628.27 
Appropriation brought forward from 
1947 SNR ES pn REE, od pre ont 15,000.00 
Net operating surplus ..........-.. $ 32,628.27 


For comparison the income and expenditures for 
general purposes, for the year 1948 and the four 
preceding years are shown in Table A which 
follows: 
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TABLE A 
(exclusive of Fund transfers) 

General Fund 

Gan ; 

enera: 

Porpiees 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
ico Rodb0 $142,344.19 $151,040.89 $179,389.14 $223,613.83 $268,744.69 
Nae 124,020.79 133,157.98 165,339.01 204,199.27 251,116.42 
ff 

a 


Loss....... (G)18,323.40 (G)17,882.96 (G)14,050.13 (G)19,414.56 (G)17,628.27 

A synopsis of the principal items of income for 
1948 and the four preceding years is shown in Table 
B which follows: 


TABLE B 
Gross Income from 
1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


Member Dues and 
ee ees waities $68,754.142 $73,885.973$94,094.29 $119,856.81 $140,372.10 


Sale of Docu- 

DAGHUS Wane sjeierss 10,970.36 24,576.58 41,558.21 51,993.74 67,637.21 

The Journal....... 10,390.52 20,259.78 17,389.67 18,749.49 22,460.32 

Producers’ 

Councll......... 500000 rector 2,000.00 4,000.00: 3,600.00 

Rents romance 12,825.00 12,875.00 13,500.00 13,725.00 13,800.00 

Convention 

MDCK OS acem cere teetsratie sisters 472.00 4,938.11 7,092.00 13,317.50 

War Chest— 

Gifts ancsine 24,737.75 14,037.91 Cb4:S8" canaaeet acon cee 

Other Sources..... 9,666.42 4,933.70 5,248.98 8,196.79 7,557.56 
Wotalsnncwensee $142,344.19 $151,040.89 $179,389.14 $223,613.83 $268,744.69 

Cash forwarded 

from previous 

VOATS Somcente siercts 11,121.69 24,445.09 15,000.00 15,000.00 15,000.00 

Total Gross 

Encome se;.< sens $153,465.88 $175,485.98 $194,389.14 $238,613.83 $283,744.69 


1 For services in 1946 and 1947. 

2 Includes, admission fees, 5 per cent of annual dues and defaulted dues nor- 
mally placed in General Reserve. 

3 Includes 5 per cent of annual dues and defaulted dues normally placed in 
General Reserve. 


The principal items of expenditures for 1948 and 
the four preceding years are shown in Table C 
which follows: 


TABLE C 
Expenditures for 
1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 

Meetings......... $12,573.43 $15,441.14 $24,643.47 $32,465.87 $45,919.72 
Documents and 

booksits tee soecn. 7,592.02 17,484.458 22,221.62 32,306.38 32,640.36 
The Journal....... 17,935.16 17,999.41 20,472.01 28,593.34 24,907.43 
Education and ; 

Research! ...... 8,406.41 10,204.58 13,287.82 83,768.86 39,814.95 
Public and Profes- 

siona] Relations’ 10,799.84 13,373.03 23,584.92 28,450.19 31,269.30 
Public Relations 

Counsel Ai aanscibnicccomatne 5,054.21 5,551.61 4,878.05 7,002.19 
Recruiting and 

Field Secretary. 10,817.39 5,332.05 7,407.23 11,582.17 17,023.20 
Comnmittees....... 1,634.412 5,649.832 9,098.90? ......... Bi enoas aes 8 
Net General Ad- 

ministration.... 27,125.07 27,623.47 28,987.41 30,886.68 44,046.16 


1 Formerly Technical Services. 

2 After portion paid by Special Funds. 

3 Includes expense of publishing Membership Directory and Handbook. 
4 Formerly Washington Representative. 

5 Committees now under respective departments. 


4. The General Fund—Prescribed Operations 


As shown in detail in Table 3. 

The money received by The General Fund from 
the Special Funds (which are the Institute’s own 
reserve funds and gift funds given it for particular 
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purposes) for disbursements for prescribed purposes 


in 1948 was $28,805.77. This was used for the fol- 


lowing purposes: 


Educational’ ce: ccmsee noe ener ... $ 18,380.58 
Other than educational .............-. nates 2,526.19 

General Administration of capital of Funds 
and expenses of committee in charge ..... 7,899.00 
"Total ca.cc 22 0ds Se eee. $ 28,805.77 


5. Outcome for 1948 


There are three tables at the end of this report; 
namely, Table 1—Balance Sheet ; Table 2—General 
Purposes; and Table 3—Prescribed Purposes. 

These summarize all financial operations for 
1948 relating to The General Fund. Table 4 shows 
membership changes during 1948. 

The Treasurer calls attention to the following 
items: 

The excess income over expenditures (surplus) 
for the year 1948 was $32,628.27. It should be 
noted, however, that $15,000.00 of this amount 
had been carried over to the 1948 budget from 
1947 operations and is responsible to that extent 
for the surplus at the end of 1948. ‘Therefore, the 
operating gain for the year 1948, after deducting 
the amount carried forward from 1947 ($15,000) 
was $17,628.27. By order of The Board, the total 
excess of income over expenditures (surplus) for 


1948 ($32,628.27) was allocated as follows: 


To General Reserve Fund ................. $ 17,628.27 
To General Fund for 
1949 budget appropriations .............. 15,000.00 


$ 32,628.27 


As a result of these gains the capital of the 
General Reserve Fund, as of December 31, 1948, 
was brought up to $80,161.75. 

At the time of writing this report, it is too early 
in the calendar year to make any definite specula- 
tion with respect to inflation or deflation. Regard- 
less of this, however, it is still the opinion of The 
Treasurer that the policies outlined last year should 
be adhered to this year; namely, that each year there 
should be put aside a surplus into reserve accounts 
against any possible recession; and further that our 
expenditures should be held down with a view 
toward making possible the building up of the sur- 
plus. There has been in the past year a steady 
growth in our reserve funds and we anticipate that 
this growth will continue. 
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6. The Journal 


Our efforts to lift the JouRNAL to a self-support- 
ing basis are continuing. ‘The figures for this past 
year do not give an altogether fair picture, for the 
salaries of the Editor and his secretary have been 
shown as JOURNAL expense whereas fully a quarter 
of the time of both has been spent on the BULLETIN. 
This inequality is being remedied beginning with 
1949. 

The value of the JourNAL as an advertising 
medium is slowly but steadily becoming more appar- 
ent to the manufacturers, and this trend can be 
accelerated if the members will reinforce it in their 
contacts with the producers and their representa- 
tives, 


7. Membership 


A summary of membership changes for the year 
1948 appears in Table 4 of this report. During the 
past year there were 720 elections and readmissions 
to corporate membership in The Institute and only 
189 memberships were lost through resignations, 
deaths, or terminations—leaving a net gain of 540 
members in 1948. 


The corporate membership of The Institute on 
January 1, 1948, was 7,241; on January 1, 1949 it 
was 7,801. On March 1, 1949 it was 7,912. From 
the beginning of the current year to March 1, 137 
new members have been admitted. 


There are no satisfactory figures on the number 
of architects in the United States. ‘The sum total 
of the registration lists indicate that there are 
approximately 17,000 individuals in the United 
States and possessions legally entitled to practice 
architecture. Of this number it may be assumed 
that between 10,000 and 12,000 are in active prac- 
tice in one form or another and are eligible for 
membership in The Institute. 

It is our belief that when the membership of The 
Institute has reached 11,000 that the saturation 
point will have been achieved. However, this 
figure is a goal which can exist only at the time 
that it is stated, as unforeseen conditions may 
materially increase or decrease the number of 
architects eligible for membership in The Institute. 

The membership of The Institute continues to 
increase satisfactorily and it is believed that if it 
it continues as at present we shall, within a year or 
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more, have the organization at its relative maximum 
capacity. 


8. Members Emeriti 


These are members who have been exempted by 
action of The Board from the payment of annual 
dues, but otherwise retain all of the privileges of 
active members. Such exemptions are granted 
upon reaching the age of seventy or upon physical 
disability after fifteen successive years of member- 
ship. ‘The total number of this class at the end of 
1948 was 145. 


9. Dues in Special Cases 


On January 1, 1948, The Board discontinued 
waiving the dues of those members in military 
service, with the provision that exceptions might 
be made in unusual cases and upon recommendations 
of the chapters of the individuals concerned. 

As in 1948, The Board directed that state organi- 
zations pay nominal dues in 1949; namely, $10.00 
a year. 


Terminations and Suspensions 


Memberships terminated as of December 31, 


19492731 “members Owine .aacaeenaccee cate $1,179.00 
Memberships suspended as of December 31, 
19485127 members owing eee ee een 2,652.75 


10. The Octagon Property : 

The Treasurer does not believe that it is neces- 
sary to review the extensive statement made on The 
Octagon property in his report to the 1948 Con- 
vention. "The Octagon House is physically no 
longer satisfactory for housing the operation of 
The Institute. Continued occupancy, at least of 
the third floor, might make it necessary to undertake 
certain expensive improvements. The ‘Treasurer 
would again point out that it is desirable to occupy 
the Administration Building, but to do so it is im- 
portant that an Endowment Fund be raised so that 
income from such fund would serve to maintain 
The Octagon in appropriate condition and for 
appropriate usage. 

The Institute has approved the improvement of 
the Garden and the erection of a monument from 
the design of Mr. Lee Lawrie as a Memorial to 
our members who fell in the world wars. It has also 
undertaken certain necessary repairs of the exterior. 
The restoration of the interior to its condition when 
it was one of the outstanding architectural features 
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of Washington and the temporary home of the 
President of the United States must await the 
achievement of this Endowment Fund. 


11. Policy of The Treasurer 


The Treasurer takes the liberty of referring to his 
previous reports to the Convention, and sees no 
reason for deviating from the policy there expressed 
that The Institute should pay for the year’s work 
with the year’s income, and though it may hope for 
and anticipate a surplus, that surplus should not 
be taken for granted. 

The Treasurer believes that the staff is now 
reasonably adequate to carry on The Institute’s work, 
although it may be desirable to find a Director of 
Public and Professional Relations to succeed Mr. 
Edmund R. Purves. An additional member of the 
staff of the Education Department would also 
probably render further important service to the 
membership. Such additions, must, however, wait 
on increased income. 


12. Increased Dues 


The 1948 Convention instructed The Board of 
Directors to consider a plan for increasing dues on 
a graduating scale. The Board’s report presents 
such a proposal to this Convention, with a possible 
alternative scheme of a flat increase. The Treasurer 
approves a moderate increase in dues, being familiar 
with the increased services to the membership that 
would be possible with somewhat greater funds. He 
makes no recommendations between the two pro- 
posals, leaving this to the determination of the 
Convention. He would call attention, however, 
to the much greater simplicity of a flat increase. 
This would entail no greater collection cost, while 
the graduated dues scheme would require not only 
returns from all members, but also the sending out of 


dues bills for thousands of different amounts and 
added extensive correspondence. ‘This would be 
quite expensive and would certainly require addi- 
tional personnel in the bookkeeping staff of The 
Octagon. 


13. Conclusion 


The budget for The General Fund for the year 
1949, now in effect, anticipates a total income of 
nearly $312,820.29 (including $15,000.00 carried 
forward from 1948) all of which has been appro- 
priated to finance the expanded program under 
which we are operating. ‘This leaves no surplus 
for the undertaking of new ventures. 

The Treasurer, not only for himself but for all 
of the members of The Board, again acknowledges 
the support which the members of The Institute 
are so wholeheartedly giving, directly and through 
the chapters, to the work of our national profes- 
sional society. Without that support the program 
and the objectives of The American Institute of 
Architects would fall far short of accomplishment. 

I would also express the appreciation of The 
Institute to Mr. E. C. Kemper, who, at the end 
of 1948, retired from the service of The Insti- 
tute. As Assistant Treasurer of The Institute and 
as its Director for so many years, Mr. Kemper has 
been responsible more than anyone else, not only 
for the wise administering of its finances, but for 
careful and economical administrations that have 
made possible the building up of the reserves that 
by their income now assist in our financing, and 
that in time of stress will be most important. 


Respectfully submitted, 


CHARLES F. CELLARIUS, 
Treasurer. 
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TABLE 4—CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP—1948 


Number 
Deceased 


Total on 
CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP 


Corporate Memberships: 


————— 
———_—— | 


lic taleretinietciersratersicvssevershaerererers 


State Association Members and State 
OT EGRIZGTIONS (sine bis nae els ees ses 


Number 
Resigned 
or Merged 


—_—_— |] —— 


Number Number 
terminated Members 
for default advanced to 
or for cause Fellowship 


Number 
admitted 


Number 
re-admitted 


a 


er 


_—— | | | 
ef | | 


MDOtAalecrorcaverss clears elele.o: sietere. Clerers 


Institute Honorary Memberships: 
onorary Members . 
Honorary Corresponding Mem- 


sere rece ccees 


wc ef wc cece cece esl ower eect oesslorecccsvecavefesseseeseres 


wo eolec cscs nc cc esfecccercccseelovceseremeceioesoccescsce 


ee 


eed eee ee ee ee es ee ees ee) 


of | a 


Grand otalsea cs teccrecsiee a 


* State organizations only. 
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ees ee ee Oe 


PART II—THE SPECIAL FUNDS 


The report on The General Fund operations for 
1948 appears as Part I hereof. 

The Treasurer submits this report—Part II— 
on the financial operations of The Special Funds of 
The Institute during 1948 and on their financial 
condition at the close of that year. 

The annual audit of The Treasurer’s books and 
records at The Octagon has been made by Henry S. 
Owens and Company, Certified Public Accountants, 
and is available for inspection by members of The 
Institute. 

The condition of The Special Funds at the close 
of December 31, 1948, is shown on the balance 
sheet (see Table 5), and is epitomized as follows: 


1. The Special Funds—Financial Condition 


As shown in detail in Table 5. 
The Special Funds Assets were 


Cash and Accumulated Income ......... $ 74,408.92 
NotesmRecetyabletiernc iene ere 300.00 
Investment securities (at cost, or market 

value when received) ................ 1,045,583.54 
Mortgage (Lambert—acquired from 

Waid Estate crm tiene ci aay ee 4,500.00 
Libraries (donor valuation) ........... 29,102.20 


Total Special Funds Assets ...... $1,153,894.66 


The Special Funds Liabilities were 
Capital’ of ‘ReserveuPhtindss-.)... nase $ 322,148.72 
Capital of The Endowment Funds: 


Non-educationalme a rrendern nn een 225,352.38 

Educational’ ae. 40.5.3 asatnine eee ae 567,821.64 
Accumulated Income—educational ...... 19,361.18 
Temporary Funds capital and accumu- 

latedwincomey ma dqescen er aet Seen ee 19,210.74 


Total Special Funds Liabilities ... $1,153,894.66 


The Special Funds are grouped in three general 
classes as follows: 
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1. the Reserve Funds, which preserve the solvency 
of The Institute; 


2. the Endowment Funds, which are (a) for edu- 
cational and other special purposes; or (b) for 
the general activities of The Institute; and 


3. the Temporary Funds, which are for tempo- 
rary special purposes. 
The Endowment Funds include not only funds 
created by The Institute but funds given to The 
Institute for particular purposes. 


2. Return on Investments 

It is obvious that the capital of The Special Funds, 
under present conditions, cannot earn the same rate 
of return as was possible in pre-war years. 

The income on General Investment Account 
securities for the year 1948 aggregated $47,534.57, 
exclusive of the Temporary Funds, and represents a 
return of approximately 4.395% on the amount 
invested in securities, and cash available for invest- 
ment at the end of the year. 

That income was appropriated in the 1948 budget 
to carry out the purposes prescribed by the donors of 
the Funds—with respect to scholarships and other 
awards, the advancement of architectural education, 
and the various other objectives for which the Funds 
were established. 

The conservative and thorough management 
which governs The Special Funds should encourage 
others, architects and friends of the profession, to 
make gifts to The Institute for purposes already 
established or for new purposes. This opportunity 
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is commended to the members of The Institute and 
to those with whom they may have influence. 
3. The Special Funds—Operations 

As shown in detail in Table 6. 

The total income earned, plus royalties and fund 
transfers, during the year by The Special Funds, in- 
cluding those funds set up by The Board as Institute 
reserves, was $62,809.82. Of this amount $22,120.78 
was used for the specific purposes of the Funds; 
$2,311.71 was transferred to the accumulated in- 
come of the Funds; $30,478.33 was transferred to 
the capital of the Funds; and $7,899.00 was 
charged for the cost of maintaining, administering, 
and carrying on the Funds, carrying out the pro- 
visions creating the Funds, and maintaining their 
capital without impairment as to loss. 

The accumulated capital of The General Reserve 
and Endowment Funds, and interest and dividends 
received thereon, are compared with the four prev- 


ious years 19441948 in Table E which follows: 


TABLE E 
(Exclusive of Temporary Funds) 


at Dec. 31, at Dec. 31, at Dec. 31, at Dec. 31, at Dec. 31, 
CaPrraL 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 

Cash** and Notes... $21,663.86 $33,233.00 $61,198.49 $43,248.69 $55,347.74 
Securities at Cost .. 742,640.02 820,355.76 908,894.94 990,020.76 1,029,147.81 


Rotals secrete ae $764,303.88 $853,588.76 $970,093.43 $1,033,269.45 $1,084,495.55 
*Annual Earned 
Income.......... $34,537.90 $34,563.74 $43,988.14 $44,744.23 $47,534.57 


* Interest and dividends only (exclusive of temporary funds, royalties, gifts 
and transfers.) 
¥* Includes cash held by brokers. 


The total of all investment securities in The 
Special Funds as of December 31, 1948, is sum- 
marized as follows: 


4. The General Reserve and Endowment Funds: 


The General Investment Account 


Book Value Market 
Bonds at Cost* Value 
U. S. Government ......... $ 313,787.19 $ 312,611.00 
(Utilities Mier foo ne aye oc hsvsists <a 35,696.59 32,829.00 
Ran TOACS Meret cite ihe peice tee: ass. 39,158.75 45,987.00 
Radustrialaseecet cee cee: 15,325.50 14,775.00 
Total Bonds %.-... $ 403,968.03 $ 406,202.00 
Stocks 
Girl bie (Cy Se orate erties coe Oconee $ 179,909.29 $ 198,759.00 
Rat FOAdS. ge ore erc Reietelens cscs 1,318.76 5,548.00 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 441,951.73 454,066.00 
Total Stocks ....... $ 623,179.78 $ 658,373.00 
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Promissory Notes 
W. Albert Pearlbrook (from 


Waldubstate)) iets ree $ 2,000.00 +* 
Total Investment Securities in 

the General Reserve and 

Endowment Funds ....... $1,029.147.81 $1,064,575.00 


5. The Temporary Funds: 


The Special Investment Account I 


Book Value Market 
Bonds at Cost* Value 
UsSaGovernment aes ae $ 7,010.00 $ 7,000.00 
Wtilitics Peewee tease teense 2,473.03 2,538.00 
‘(hotala: bondsman ee $ 9,438.03 $ 9,538.00 
Stocks 
Wilitiess ge. cael eae $ 6,952.70 $ 17,572.00 
Total Securities—Temporary 
Investment Accounts ..... $ 16,435.73 $ 27,110.00 


Total of all Investment Se- 


curities in Special Funds.. $1,045.583.54 $1,091.685.00 


* Gifts at Market Value at time received. 
** Market Value not established. 


6. Conclusion 


The Treasurer again acknowledges the obligation 
of The Board and the membership to The Finance 
Committee of The Institute, of which the Chairman 
is Gerrit J. de Gelleke, of Milwaukee. This is the 
Committee which manages the investments of The 
Special Funds. It will meet with The Board in 
Houston immediately prior to the opening of this 
Convention. 

The return on the entire general investment ac- 
count for the year 1948, as noted herein, is an 
unusually good one in view of the conservative 
policy which does and should govern the making 
of investments. 


Respectfully submitted, 


CuHar.eEs F, CELLARIUS, 


Treasurer. 
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Notes from the Consultant on Contract Procedure 
By William Stanley Parker, ¥.A.1.A. 


s The Institute’s Consultant on Contract Pro- 
A cedure, I am constantly receiving, sometimes 
directly and more often forwarded from The 
Octagon, letters asking for information about some 
element of service or an interpretation of some clause 
in the Standard Documents. 

I have no desire to avoid the task of answering 
such inquiries, even if at times it becomes necessary, 
as it recently did, to make a trip to the Social Law 
Library to read a statute of a distant state in order 
But I have 
quite often been able to answer the question by 
referring the writer to one of The Institute’s docu- 
ments or some other statement in “The Handbook 
of Architectural Practice.” In each case I have no 
doubt the Handbook was on a shelf nearby. 


to be able to make a valid answer. 


I respectfully suggest that most of the answers 
to questions are already stated in the Handbook. 
The architect or member of an office responsible for 
drafting and interpreting its contracts would do well 
to become familiar with the contents of the Hand- 
book. 


Perhaps a good rule of conduct, when about to 
write to The Institute for help, would be to “look 
in the Handbook first.” It wouldn’t do any harm 
anyway. It probably would show up some other 
point worth remembering. 


Also, it would be a good habit, when new or 
revised documents are issued, to file them in the 
Handbook so as to keep it up to date between print- 
ings. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE STANDARD GENERAL 
CONDITIONS 


HY: a particular idea in mind, no two per- 
sons would state it in just the same way. So 
it is quite natural for architects, and especially for 
a client’s lawyer, to find some seeming advantage 
in a revision of some of the clauses of the Standard 
General Conditions. Such revisions, however, might 
well be assumed to be guilty until proved innocent, 
because the standard provisions have stood the test 
of time and practical application for over thirty 
years, as all but a few of the clauses have remained 
unchanged since the publication of the Second 
Edition of the Standard Documents in 1915, and 
there have been no revisions since 1937. 

The validity of the above attitude has just been 
tested by the experience of an architect who recently 
sent The Institute a copy of a report of a client’s 
attorney reciting a number of amendments which 
he stated were desirable in order to make the Gen- 
eral Conditions proper for use by this owner, which 
happened to be a corporation. A study of the 
revisions indicated that several involved very minor 
changes of phraseology with no change in intent and 
some seemed definitely undesirable. 

Subsequently the architect reported that another 
client, a corporation of a similar nature, and in the 
same state, had authorized him to prepare contracts 
using the A.I.A. General Conditions without change. 
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Architects, as a general rule, seem to be disin- 
clined to take issue on this matter with a client’s 
lawyer. They might well bear in mind that lawyers, 
for both The Institute and Contractors, cooperated 
in drafting the Standard General Conditions, and no 
revisions have been made without review and ap- 
proval by Institute Counsel. It is, therefore, not 
merely their opinion against that of their client’s 
lawyer but the lawyer’s opinion against that of 
Institute Counsel. 

In certain states it may well be desirable to adopt 
as standard certain amendments required for con- 
formance to local statutes. “This fact has been called 
to the attention of chapter presidents with the sug- 
gestion that the drafting and promulgation of such 
standard amendments is a natural and proper duty 
of the local chapter. Except for such amendments, 
architects are entitled to feel confidence in the sound- 
ness of the Standard General Conditions and to 
oppose any suggested amendments that are not 
clearly shown to have some special legal justifica- 
tion. 

The Institute would like to be informed when- 
ever such amendments are required. If copies of 
the amendments are forwarded, it will be possible 
to send comments that may assist the architect in 
his decisions. 
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New Members 


CORPORATE MEMBERS ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP IN THE INSTITUTE 
EFFECTIVE JANUARY 14, 1949 


Name—Address 

ANDERSON, WERNER BERNHARD 

11700 Coyle Ave., 

Detroit 27s Wich veranishesv sie c's «ccc at ne chee weecte sees. Detroit 
BIcKEL, JoHN Henry, III 

539 South Western Parkway, 

Worttswalll even Koyayerveyeie miss aise Misi viese es eines Kentucky 
BicBro, GERALD LEE 

1273 West Peachtree St., N.E., 

PALA bate Gian retevetycis cys iela ile tre, tines te aati ose Georgia 
CLEMENTS, ROBERT OLIVER 

6043 West Metropolitan Plaza, 

HosvAngeles' 36, Calif: ........... Southern California 
CoNnKLIN, PHILIP ARTHUR 

12343 Ventura Blvd., 

No. Hollywood), Calif. .......¢... Southern California 
CROWELL, JoHN Murpuy 

4 N. E. Sixth Ave., 

Pontemauderdale Ey) avers wares. h cde Florida South 
*DUNBAR, WILLIAM MCcLEIsH 

Head, Dept. of Architecture, 

School of Fine Arts, 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio .......... Cincinnati 
EXKSTRAND, MarTIN EMIL 

1557 Forty-fourth St., N. W., 

iWashinotons ty GC. ckisic caionn« Washington-Metro. 
GALLIS, MICHAEL ALEXANDER 

1706 39th Ave., 

Sane Nrancisco 22, Calif.,....... Northern California 
HARPER, TERRELL R. 

1920% Main St., 

Dallas 2, Texas 
HERMANN, JACK PHILIP 

75 Castle St., 

San Francisco 11, Calif. 
Hess, LAWRENCE TEMPLETON 

Shelburne Road, 

South Burlington, Vt. .......... Vermont Association 
Horroyp, Harry JAMES of Architects 

334 Kenbrook Drive, 

WViontaine toe Ohi Were ies a)s-scaisyeses 5 oats «mers seels Columbus 
HoLTME1eR, RoBerT Louis 

3516 St. Charles Place, 

Cincinnati 8, Ohio 
Horton, FRANK 

1018 11th Ave. 

het ckcoupy wot Capeteteceie cercicsc efelc.oraye eiarers. ie North Carolina 
*HUSTED, ELLERY 

Gugler, Kimball & Husted, Architects 

101 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y........ New York 
KAPPLE, WILLIAM HENRY 

505 South McKinley, 

Charm patowy wlll aie. rettets clea mis cba orth Central Illinois 
KNUTSEN, LLoyp B. 

527 Hoeschler Bldg., 

La Crosse, Wis. 


Chapter 


Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Wisconsin 


MilevaleltealDiey ee eae; @iela jeter ed is, s\ie'76 
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LAMP, VERNON DELMONT 
207 Alcazar Ave., 

Coral Gables, Fla. 
MEBANE, MIKE 

1801 Binz St. 

Houston; Rex ick taste oes toe ene 
Metz, MavricE JEAN 

704 Helm Bldg. 

Eres olan alitameeerecers Central Valley of California 
MILLER, JOHN ALEXANDER 

860 Northcliffe Drive, N. W., 

Atlantay Ga, woes. terac nate 8 cae alone tener Georgia 
Murpuy, JOHN Levi 

1221 Park Road, N. W., 

Washingtony DiiG@s cnc. site sec snsciviaeee setae Detroit 
MocGENSEN, MOoGENS 

1109 Chula Vista Ave. 

Burlingame, Calif. 
Parsons, EDWARD LAURENCE 

348 West Ave. 42, 

WoseAngelesusimCal ita neers Southern California 
*PIERCE, HARRY LLEWELLYN 

1443 Mt. Pleasant St., 

Los Angeles 425 Calite. atancme te os Southern California 
PRUYN, JOHN AVERY 

666 Sheridan Road, 

Wannetkay Gls oernccn ster ineteeetsu ore reasvonnorereroers Chicago 
Risson, Leo J. 

73 Wilmer St., 

Rochesters 7p Now\ oF ne eee ieee Central New York 
RimerD, HERMANN BENSON 

1617 North Eddy St., 

Grande Island; Nebaven.ciee- cos Nebraska Architects 
RoGers, GERALD RAYMOND Association 

Route 7, Willow Way, 

San Antontor4i9 Dexa sa feck ee earnceree West Texas 
STEIN, ROBERT MARTIN 

609-11 Alamo National Bldg., 

SaneAntonio. d Xara. nia ta erent West Texas 
STEVENS, ROBERT WILLIAM 

756 Pine St. 

Fresno, Calif. Central Valley of California 
THOMPSON, THOMAS BUNNELL 

803 American Hospital and Life 

Insurance Bldg., 

SanveAN ONIONS LL exe aan nace West Texas 
VoORHEES, GRANT WESLEY 

206 Davidson Bldg., 

Des Moines, lowa 
Wuitney, JOHN HENRY 

1117 Larson Bldg., 

Neltieh, WEEN oop ibacoondeoue 6c Washington State 
WRIGHT, CLIFFORD NEIL 

1758 Holland Ave., 

Birmingham, Mich. 


Chapter 
Florida South 


Houston 


Northern California 


at .0; ie, etm eyien8| ete! 6-0) 


€ 6 eleke! «| 8) 6) 6) elelsjels]ela) sis) eels) 60 rena) 
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CORPORATE MEMBERS ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP IN THE INSTITUTE 
EFFECTIVE FEBRUARY 18, 1949 


Name—Address Chapter 


AUDSLEY, RICHARD ERIC 

504 Vidal Drive, 

San Francisco 12, Calif. .........- Northern California 
BARRETT, ROBERT EMMET 

1940 S. W. Fourth Ave., 


Portland else Ore en cern ccie eee entre Oregon 
Beck, WILLIAM GEORGE 

105 West 40th St.. Room 906, 

NewYork 1S.0Niq Vian sues rosters sie racine New York 
BorceEt, LLoyD GEORGE 

2925 Lafayette St., 

RONG CNS Soaeeenodooab cane osonnon one. Houston 


Burns, RAYMOND R. 

55 Highgate Road, 

Claytonms eo MOs9 ts «as cree cies < cccisroloneyotetoberenarerny St. Louis 
Carr, YAN FRANCIS 

8465 Melrose Ave., 

Los Angeles 46, Calif. .......... Southern California 
Cato, CLAUDE ROSSER 

2103 Crawford St., 

Houston, Tex. 
CHAN, CHARLES SOON 

403 Woodard St., 

Houston, 9 ecbex. sccnsceniccm ame one amet Houston 
CLARK, GEORGE Mason 

116 Goodrich Ave., 

Syracuse SNE ciccreccim ve comie ret erers Central New York 
*CLAs, RUBENS FREDERICK 

524 E. Mason St., 

Milwaukee: BWiiSh, saceiserrecisiercs eierenienne Wisconsin 
CROFT, JOHN JAMES, JR. 

219 Sunset Ave., 

Asheboro, Na iGs pacctetete tc ctesiie aes North Carolina 
CuLIn, NEMBHARD NOTTINGHAM 

1 Woodale Place, 

WibitesPlams eNsaYaw <7: ic eco rote tere eee New York 
CurrizE, LEONARD JAMES 

16 Moon Hill Road, 

Eexingtone7sylViass seman ce sere cee Massachusetts 
Davis, STANLEY JAMES 

2150 Elmdale St., 

Dearborn, Mich. 
Dovucan, LUTHER LEE 

1220 N. W. Morrison St., 

Portland <5; Ores) cavern en ere ee Oregon 
Dwyer, RAYMOND WILLIAM 

3316 West Wisconsin Ave., 

Milwaukee; *\ WS.) 7 eee eae ee 
Eccers, Davip LAWRENCE 

542 Fifth Ave., 

News orks1 958 N2.Yiaene ne a rate ee New York 
ELuLioTT, BENJAMIN PAUL 

9302 Bristol Ave., 

Silver Spring, Md. 
*ERARD, GEORGE HENRY 

518 Jefferson Ave., 

Toledo, Ohio 


Houston 


Detroit 


Wisconsin 


eee e rere rene 
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Evans, JoHN H. V. 
519 Spitzer Bldg., 
‘Toledo; Ohio) ac ecen etree ete occa ee Toledo 
Evans, JONATHAN WILLIAM 
2103 Crawford St., 
Houston 


Houston, Tex. 
FARBER, ABRAHAM 
66 Court St., 
Brooklyn -255Ny Yirs ret yore een seheter sist terete tere Brooklyn 
FENSCH, REINHOLD PAUL 

5710 Jackson St., 


Houston, Dex. .4. sapaciea ciel ore cn ereeetenee Houston 
FoPIANo, WILLIAM HENRY 

38 Newbury St., 

Boston, 16,). Mass? “wy cictacas sete ote Massachusetts 


FERRARO, EDWARD ANTHONY 

30 E. 42nd St., 

New “York uh7, Ni. Yio acatacs ccpernncin creer New York 
GOLDMAN, GUSTAVE 

164 Montague St., 

Brooklyn-2) Ni. Xo. cecskoa seston a neers Brooklyn 
Gray, Henry THEODORE 

2030 16th St., North, 

Arlington, Va. ca osasocscciieee os Washington-Metro. 
GRUZEN, BENJAMIN Macson 

37-83 168th St., 

Jamaica, Queens, New York 3, N. Y. ...... New York 
Hares, FRANcIS E. 

820 Irving Ave., 

Syracuse LONG Ys acs teed Central New York 
Hazen, GEORGE WILBER 

3720 West Willow St., 

Seattle 6,6 Wiashtien cence eer Washington State 
HINTERMANN, OTTO GOBALET 

2847 Golden Gate Ave., 

San Francisco 18, Calif. ........ Northern California 
HUuEBER, J. Murray 

200 Syracuse-Kemper Bldg., 224 Harrison St., 

Syracuse: 2) UN. Yer an tacos neon Central New York 
Houle, CHARLES, JR. 

1805 Transit Tower, 

San@ Antonios Rexy meena 
HUNTINGTON, JOHN WILLARD 

197 Asylum St., 

Hartford§37 Conny saeco eee Connecticut 
IsRAEL, LAWRENCE J. 

42 East 51st St., 

New York! 22. (Nis YA tenant eee New York 
KAHL, ALBERT WILLIAM 

18 Second Ave., 

Sanu Viateo ms Calrtemerer cern ne Northern California 
Kanapy, GarLAND HaroLp 

310 Community Bldg., 

Ponca’ City oOklas casuccece oe eee Oklahoma 
KEARFOTT, CLARENCE BAKER 

112 Piedmont St., 

Bristol) Vale epic ater ahaa) ee eee Virginia 


West Texas 
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KING, CHARLES ERWIN 
602 Sycamore St., 
Bellevillewpl limber seen tr. eens aks St. Louis 


*KINNE, LINN 

7 Hopper St., 

Rel Cars wN ae esr ecc aces x eecens Central New York 
KwicuT, ALBION W. 

702 Protective Life Bldg., 

Birminghames,Alas cess ce. «sane Alabama Society 
KOENIGSBERG, NATHANIEL 

155 North Clark St., 

(Clavrerivenny 31)" 4 ill bes, nage el see tne mete ree bee Chicago 
Krier, GLEN ALDEN 

1207 Grand Ave., 

Kansas City 6, Mo. ........ See eee ey. Kansas City 
Lewis, Jack R. 

4772 Idaho St., 

Sammie cOw+taiCalife ence. oe cs sais yrs wide a ane San Diego 
LIEBERFELD, LAWRENCE 

27 Park Ave., 

Neve ionicl Gt S Vout nn soc ceadde sek aches 
LocuE, Hotuis Lyon, Jr. 

411 Lafayette St., 

Santag@laras (Calif. 70.5. .06 00> « Northern California 
Lowe, JAMES MoNnROE 

9608 Riley Place, 

Sil enmOprin eo Nda en. oo). tier tein Washington-Metro, 
Lusk, DIETZ, JR. 

7332 Brooklyn St., 

iKsansasn City miIViOn ei: cen moe se ciesere ose Kansas City 
LYTEL, RICHARD EDWARD 

1011 Securities Bldg., 

Seattle 1, Wash. 
Maas, HENDRIK PIETER 

918 Kishwaukee St., 

ROCKO ML gree erates een srocrtcce ep etecianaleaeoee s Chicago 
MacDonatLp, EArt R. 

602 California St., 

Sanwimaneiscoms,, Calit,.......-<- 1. 
MANGET, JOHN VICTOR 

1730 West Paces Ferry Road, 

PAttlanitay@nGralserverery./- psc issayeistre is i0 aia iaiar ase wiale- ayers & Georgia 
MakrTINDALE, JOHN DAVis 

534 Nuttman Ave., 

OREMV\ AVale Om IN dsa a ages ec cte > 6-1 -h Indiana Society 
Mason, Joe M. 

743 Commerce Exchange Bldg. 

Oklahoman City, sOklasg yer sie sio)- isle wlanc Oklahoma 
MarTHENY, RICHARD NEWTON 

Suite 2750, 50 West Broad St., 


Washington State 


Northern California 


Coins, MW ssoccec0cnnosuganennaaouds Columbus 
MAXWELL, BEN W. 

818 N. W. 47th St., 

Oliahomam CityaOy Okla: wet eases Oklahoma 


Mayer, RoBERT J. 

215 West Fifth St., 

MospAngeles 13, Calit. ....2.-..- Southern California 
Meyer, EDWARD EMMET 

4939 Theodore Ave., 

Sie, Jour), IMIG. 5555000 ocen550s0b00000000nr St. Louis 
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Mrnor, EDWARD CARR 
Wrights Mill Road, 
Woodlawn, Baltimore 7, Md. .............. Baltimore 


Moore, Ross WESTBROOK 

301 Oklahoma Natural Bldg., 

OklahomapCityOklaeeeeneeee rece rie Oklahoma 
Morris, Harry A., JR. 

7732 East Jefferson Ave., 

Detroitels es Mich wean ten esas ccer ee Detroit 
Moyer, Ceci, STANLEY 

1082 Sterling Ave., 

BerkeleyySuCalifim nrc) sacten tac een eens East Bay 
NAULT, ALBERT GEORGE 

48 Hamilton St., 

Worcester 4. Mase...) occas Massachusetts 
NICHOLS, GEORGE SETH 

177 State St., 


Bostoniey MialsSimara eee neces sive clones eern esters Massachusetts 
NIELSEN, LeiF JAcos LuND 

15 Nace Ave., 

Piedmontilit mCalifeer nm cteenr rece East Bay 


NUECHTERLEIN, WILMAR FERDINAND 

62014 West Saginaw St., 

EansinemloweMichie seein ee Western Michigan 
OLIvER, Louis ARTHUR 

823 West 21st St., 

INiGpete) Ue THA Ran weed aamopimnt ne at achanoas ook Virginia 
PETTICORD, GEORGE WASHINGTON, JR. 

1885 Plymouth St., N. W., 

Washington) Daa we yaeceieaast Washington-Metro. 
PryserR, ARTHUR 

100 Stevens Ave., 

Mee iviernon,. Nee Y ai arinc ance rete Westchester 
PLATNER, JOSEPH WARREN 

2219 Yorkshire Road, 

Birmingham, Mich. 
POEHLER, GEORGE FREDERICK 

147 E. 18th St. 

NewaWiork. Se Nii cree sens era On New York 
RAMSEY, GEORGE LEROY 
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524 E. Mason St., 
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411 Lafayette St., 

Santas@laram Calter renee Northern California 
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53 West Jackson Blvd., 

Ghicagogawll iets cmpyaiciertcy cial nmr har Chicago 
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409 Busch Bldg., 

Wansin eros Michie sca ctoeomtrrsyoe er ceceteers Detroit 
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MELONE, ANTHONY C. 

1320 Deposit Bank Bldg., 

Wilkes-Barre, Penna. .......... Pennsylvania Society 
Mites, FREDERICK DEAN (Northeastern) 

207 East High St., 

WintHnes IN: BoeaodooccdeadeccomagoaGE Central Illinois 
MILLER, JOSEPH 

1112 Thirteenth St., N. W., 

Wisin 5, 1D (5 soonnencnene Washington-Metro. 
Mortson, JAMES BARR 

16146 Bentler Ave., 
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NATHANSON, ALLEN 

820 East 10th St, 

Brook ymies Ose Ney Xoo vatorersis dovelcters eustevolcversteterere New York 
PALMER, GAIL RODNEY 

525 N. W. 36th Terrace, 

Oklahoma Cityes) Oklay aa. een ee Oklahoma 
PARKINS, WARREN ELI 

601-02 Washington Trust Bldg., 

Washington, Penna. .......... Pennsylvania Society of 
Pau, GERALD ANTHONY Archs. (Pittsburgh) 

199-03 111th Ave., 

FlolliswNew Works 2;0No Yours eee New York 
Peters, (Miss) ANNA LORETTA ROBB 

210 Rosamond St., 

Tearisin coal OV inchiwers eras ee ieee Western Michigan 
PFEIFER, FRED BOEs 

W. 2301 Pacific Ave., 

Spokane sw ashiees cs .vatc ses iere sve atovacyeauteenetes Spokane 
PHILLIPS, HARRY WILBURN 

P. O. Box 2574, 

Wiestayacksonadil7aelViiss. =. ee ceronior Mississippi 
PorTER, JAMES IRWIN 

c/o Porter & Lockie, 

418 Metropolitan Bank Bldg., 

Washington) Camere rs Washington-Metro. 
QUACKENBUSH, JOHN JOSEPH 

143 Washington Ave., 

PA Dania OsaN om Nig, sieves araicls sisvocecns mater erecta Albany 
Roark, Isaac Lioyn, Jr. 

5420 Johnson Drive, 

Mission wmiian erence car crea Kansas City 
RocHE, HYMAN 

234 W. 44th St., 


INeWeviorkels IN GY i raaechcec eran New York 
RocHE, Max 

234 W. 44th St., 

ING WayviOrke 1S INi AV cata tains cae ieee New York 


Root, CHESTER ORVILLE 

84 South First St., 

Sanmyosen Calitameas trea ree Northern California 
SAPorRTA, Isaac ELIAS 

210 North Avenue, N. W., 

Atlantas Garg cuec saw Aeron Ese Georgia 
SCHADE, CHARLES ARGOW 

159 Ontario St., 

PAD any, 25 IN HY. cunceieen ene eee Albany 
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SCHADE, GEORGE DONALD 

Room 215, Trumbull Savings and Loan Bldg., 

Warren, (Ohiopeceert etic sieieitictereieiraets Eastern Ohio 
SCHOBER, LEONARD Max 


1248 Porlier, 


GreenvBay, 0 Wiss) come niree sere eratotstennteatey= Wisconsin 
SEIPEL, HERBERT THEODORE 

Box 2511, 

Carmel, (Califs na-ncpcmncieeceer Northern California 


SHERMAN, PuiLip Topp 
208 Fifth St., 
Defiance, Ohio 

SmiTH, Ertc WILBURN, JR. 

8778 Brentwood Place, : 
Brentwood!) Moz... srta-cae os ie oeveriore ra St. Louis 

SMITH, FRANKLIN R. 

333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, IIl., 
c/o Loebl, Schlossman & Bennett ............ Chicago 

SMITH, FRED BROWER 
32 East 57th St., 

New York ?225INiGVs iia crete ora het etait ones New York 

SMITH, JAMES Haywoop 
Maurice Bldg., 

Jackson, 2 Tenn. 2.03. pwcutcn oomeneneeeee Tennessee 

SMITH, WILLIAM BAILEY 
713 Reymond Bldg., 

BatonsRouserGe lance certian New Orleans 

SOENKE, Louis GEORGE 
1327 West High St., 

Davenport, wlowalicc sce selec sors te eee 

SToTr, CHARLES HERBERT 
16 Bryn Mawr Road, 

Pittsburgh 21, Penna. <..-.... Pennsylvania Society of 

VANDENBURGH, JOHN JAMES, JR. Archs. (Pittsburgh) 
c/o Clark & Beuttler, 210 Post St., 

San) Branciscosss Califa --ooseee Northern California 

WALToNn, JOHN MaAcARDELL 
6514 Pineway, 


College Heights, Md. ............ Washington-Metro. 
WATSON, JOHN THOMAS 

P. O. Box 141, 

Orlando, “blag sce vac eee Florida Central 


WEBBER, FRANK SAMUEL 

31 W. Main St., 

Patchooue aNio nea mer e doacne Long Island Society 
WHINSTON, BERTRAM LEE 

465 Lexington Ave., 

News Yorks 175 sNGSY ce parce ek tonne eee Ieee New York 
WItLson, RICHARD 

3323 Peachtree Road, 

Atlantar5: (Gavcn% see nc eee ee eee Georgia 
WoopHurst, ROBERT STANFORD, JR. 

Tenth Floor, Marion Bldg., 


Au pustayGa.ccn amasers ct eee ee eee Augusta 
WOODMAN, PIERRE 

P. O, Box 309, 

Ontario Califs ne cee eee eee Pasadena 


ZEEDICK, JOHN GEORGE 
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Supplement to 
Building Type Reference Guide No. 4 
The Hotel Building 


(see November 1947 and January 1948 BULLETINS) 


FIRE SAFETY IN HOTEL BUILDINGS 


HE TRAGIC Loss of 200 lives in three spectacular 

and widely separated hotel fires, which fol- 
lowed in rapid succession between June 5th and 
December 7th, 1946, resulted in widespread ques- 
tioning as to the all too evident inadequacy of pro- 
visions for safety to life, under fire conditions, in 
buildings assumed to provide protection by reason 
of their fire-resistive construction. 


Fire Resistive Construction Only a Partial Answer 


The answer to this questioning is to be found in 
the fact that, while in the development of fire- 
resistive construction, and its application to build- 
ings, every consideration was given to the ability of 
the structure to resist material damage by fire, and to 
retard its spread from building to building, little 
or no consideration was given to the hazard to 
life created by the rapid spread of smoke, heated 
air and noxious gases, resulting from the burning 
of even a limited amount of the combustible con- 
tents, finish and furnishings, present in buildings 
for every type of human occupancy. 

The advantages of fire-resistive construction were 
quickly recognized and adopted for the housing of 
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representative industrial and mercantile activities. 
As an added protection, reflected in more favorable 
insurance premiums, owners of buildings for these 
occupancies were encouraged to enclose stairways, 
and elevator and other shaftways, to prevent the 
rapid spread of fire from floor to floor. 

The installation of the ever vigilant enemy of 
fire, automatic sprinkler equipment, reduced insur- 
ance premiums to the minimum, an important con- 
sideration where the insurable values represented 
large amounts; in addition to preventing the spread 
of fire, with resulting damage or loss of equipment 
and contents, and interruption to the conduct of 
the activities involved. 


Fire Resistive Construction Increases Height 
and Area 

Limitations in the area and height of hotels, corn- 
mercial structures, and those for multi-residential 
occupancy were eliminated or minimized by the ad- 
vent and application of fire-resistant construction. 

The term “fireproof building” was generally ac- 
cepted as spreading a mantle of protection against 
fire, not only over the structure itself, but its 
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human contents as well. Building Codes generally 
reflected this viewpoint and two approved means of 
egress were likely to consist of an interior unen- 
closed stairway and a narrow balcony, 60° stairway, 
outside fire-escape. Access to this precarious exterior 
means of escape was usually through a window open- 
ing having a sill more or less obstructed by a 
radiator. In many cases the access to the fire-escape 
was through a room, adjoining the door to which 
hung a fire-ax to effect entry, if necessary. 

This arrangement conserved valuable floor space 
and permitted the stairway to be revealed as an 
ornamental metal and natural stone architectural 
embellishment. It did not, however, provide pro- 
tection against the rapid spread of smoke, heated 
air, noxious gases, or fire itself, any one of which 
would render the stairway and corridors leading to 
the same, and the fire-escape, unsafe as a means of 
egress. 

Elevator shafts enclosed with ornamental grilles, 
while serving to prevent the contact of any segment 
of human anatomy with the moving equipment, 
acted as flues to induce the more rapid movement of 
smoke and gases, and the heated air which serves as 
a torch to spread combustion from floor to floor. 


Hotel Fires Not Isolated Instances 


The LaSalle, Canfield and Winecoff tragedies are 
not isolated instances of loss of life in hotel fires. 
Between September, 1933 and the LaSalle fire six 
such fires are recorded with the loss of 173 lives. 
There were undoubtedly other fires not involving 
loss of life sufficiently spectacular to attract wide- 
spread publicity. 

The LaSalle, Canfield and Winecoff fires repre- 
sent typical examples of the results of conditions 
which will remain a potential hazard to safety to 
life in the many buildings throughout the country 
in which similar conditions are permitted to exist. 


Conditions Responsible Not Shrouded in Mystery 
The conditions responsible for the tragic loss of 
life in comparatively modern, fire-resistant struc- 
tures are not shrouded in mystery, nor do they re- 
quire the application of painstaking or extended re- 
search to reveal their identity. They have long 
been recognized by those having even the most rudi- 
mentary knowledge of fire prevention and fire pro- 
tection. Evidences as to their relationship to loss 
of life and mounting fire losses have continued to 
present themselves as fires in so-called “fireproof” 
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buildings contribute materially to the 10,000 or 
more lives sacrificed each year in the United States 
as the result of fire. 

Fire extinguishment forces have not been able to 
maintain pace with the increase in the height of 
buildings permitted by the development of fire- 
resistant construction and the high-speed elevator. 

Extension ladders can no longer be relied on to 
serve as a sure means of egress for those trapped 
on the upper floors of a tall building, as knotted bed 
linen dangling from windows in the Winecoff Hotel 
bore mute and tragic testimony. 


Clean Bills of Health 


In many of the newspaper accounts of the fire 
in the Winecoff Hotel, in Atlanta, Ga., and the loss 
of life which resulted, there appeared the statement 
that an inspection of the building, made by local 
authorities a few days before the fire, resulted in 
“A clean bill of health.” 

_ To many readers this no doubt suggested adminis- 

trative incompetence, or worse, but so long as in- 
adequately protected buildings are not required to 
provide the elements of safety to life required for 
structures currently erected, administration officials 
will have no alternative but must issue “A clean 
bill of health” certification. 


No “Vested Rights” 


The failure to apply to older structures the ele- 
ments of safety to life now recognized as essential 
is in large measure due to a prevailing theory that a 
building erected in compliance with the then existing 
laws and ordinances is forever immune from the 
application of technological advances later deemed 
essential for the preservation of life and property. 

That such structures enjoy no “vested rights,” so 
far as the application of new fire prevention regula- 
tions is concerned, was the opinion of the Commit- 
tee on Laws and Law Enforcement, of The Presi- 
dent’s Fire Prevention Conference. This Com- 
mittee, supported by numerous court decisions, 
pointed out that any new fire prevention regulation 
which is reasonably necessary for the protection of 
human life or safety can be applied to existing 
buildings as well as new construction without doubt 
as to its validity. 


Locking the Stable Door 


Subsequent to the LaSalle Hotel fire, the City 
Council of the City of Chicago passed amendments 
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to the City Code, defining hotel structures and re- 
quiring, in general, that all vertical shafts be en- 
closed. ‘These requirements were also made ap- 
plicable to existing hotel structures. 

Following the Winecoff Hotel fire the General 
Council of Atlanta, Ga., amended the Atlanta 
Building Code to provide that “Buildings hereto- 
fore erected which do not conform to the provisions 
of this code with respect to height and means of 
egress, including enclosures of floor openings, shall 
not be continued in use beyond a reasonable time 
to be determined by the building official, unless 
altered to conform to the requirements of Section 
GI2.” 

These are but two examples of action taken to 
bring up to date the requirements applying to struc- 
tures erected before the enactment of regulations 
designed to safeguard human life under fire condi- 
tions. 

A study of conditions in almost, if not quite, every 
community will reveal structures for human oc- 
cupancy lacking the fundamental elements of pro- 
tection to life under fire conditions. All too few 
building codes provide for the application of modern 
conceptions of fire safety to structures erected prior 
to the enactment of these requirements. “The occu- 
pants of these structures thoughtlessly rely on the 
assumption they are adequately protected by safety 
regulations and enforcement agencies, and are par- 
ticularly complacent if tenanted in a “fireproof” 
building. 


Guide for Hotel Fire Safety Law 

The Fire Marshal’s Section of The National Fire 
Protection Association has formulated a “Guide for 
Hotel Fire Safety Law,”* which is intended to place 
the enforcement of safety to life from fire in hotels 
under the jurisdiction of State Fire Marshals. The 
Guide can be adapted for municipal use by making 
appropriate changes. 

A factor which contributed to the rapid spread of 
fire and loss of life in the Winecoff Hotel was the 
installation of swinging transoms over room doors to 


corridors. 


The Hazard of Smoke and Gases 
The hazard to human life of smoke and noxious 
gases is still too little understood, even by some code- 
* Copies of a “Guide for Hotel Fire Safety Law” are 


available from The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston 10, Mass., at a cost 


of 50 cents a copy. 
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writing authorities. Automatic sprinkler protec- 
tion, as a substitute for enclosed means of egress 
leading directly to the outside of the building, is no 
barrier to the passage of smoke and gases until 
a degree of unbearable heat has been generated 
sufficient to fuse the sprinkler heads. 

In the Winecoff Hotel fire, five persons died in 
an upper room untouched by fire. 

Automatic fire doors, actuated by fusible links, are 
subject to the same lack of protection against the 
passage of smoke and gases. 

Stairway and elevator shaft enclosures should be 
provided with ventilation at the top to permit the 
free passage of smoke and heated air. 


The Importance of Fire Detection 


The prompt detection of fire is of the utmost 
importance in assuring safety to life. In the absence 
of complete automatic sprinkler protection, an ap- 
proved automatic fire-alarm system, with provision 
for transmitting the alarm to the local Fire Depart- 
ment and sounding an alarm in every occupied 
room, would go far in safeguarding life in the event 
of fire. 


Tragedy Stimulates Public Interest 


These three spectacular and tragic fires served to 
stimulate public interest throughout the nation in 
fire safety. The study of building codes was stimu- 
lated, which resulted in the strengthening of re- 
quirements for fire safety in a number of cities. 
Much remains to be done, however, for tragedy still 
stalks the inadequately protected building awaiting 
a favorable opportunity to strike. 


Steps To Be Taken 


The steps necessary to provide more adequate 
safety to life in inadequately protected hotel struc- 
tures are obvious. Except when State laws apply, 
it is the responsibility of the citizens of the local 
community. ‘This responsibility must be recognized 
and shared by public officials, property owners and 
those concerned with the planning and construction 
of buildings. 

The expense involved in applying corrective 
measures to many existing buildings serves to stimu- 
late objection to their enactment on the part of 
property owners, who would be the first to deny an 
intention to measure material interests against safety 
to life. 
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The conception of safety to life in so-called “fire- 
proof” buildings is firmly rooted and too often re- 
quires a tragic loss of life to raise questions as to 
its validity and to stimulate the adoption of preven- 
tive measures. 


The Leadership of the Architect 


Leadership is essential in every community where 
potential hazards to fire safety can only be cor- 
rected through the amendment and strengthening 
of existing laws and ordinances. ‘The architect 
has a responsibility to his community and his pro- 
fession to assume such leadership, and in so doing 
he will not only perform a service to the public 
but contribute to the advancement and prestige of 
the profession as a whole. 


A Study of Fire Safety to Life in Hotels. 


A study of fire safety to life in hotels reveals the 
following causes which contribute to injury and 
loss of life: 

Unenclosed stairway, elevator shafts, and other 
openings from floor to floor. 

Failure to keep doors properly closed at openings 
to stair enclosures. 

Swinging transoms over entrances to rooms open- 
ing on public corridors. 

Inadequate means for venting smoke, heated air 
and gases from corridors and stair and elevator 
enclosures. 

The inadequacy of exterior fire-escapes as an 
approved means of egress. 

Absence of automatic sprinkler protection in cor- 
ridors and portions of the buildings subject to par- 
ticular fire hazards. 


Bibliography 


‘THE FOLLOWING PUBLICATIONS are available 
from the National Fire Protection Association, 


60 Batterymarch Street, Boston 10, Mass., at the 
prices indicated: 


Buitpine Exits Copr. Ninth Edition, 1948, $1. 
Formulated by the Committee on Safety to Life 
of the NFPA, a Sectional Committee of ASA, and 
approved as American Standard by ASA. Con- 
tains a special Chapter referring to Hotels. 
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The absence of complete automatic sprinkler pro- 
tection, with water flow alarm, or an automatic 
over-all fire detector and alarm system. 

The absence of an adequate method of quickly 
acquainting all occupants with the fact that fire con- 
ditions exist. 

Delay in advising fire extinguishing forces of a 
fire. 

The use of combustible draperies and inadequate 
fireproofing or fire protection of bedding. 

The use of highly combustible materials for sur- 
face finishes. 

The use of certain synthetic materials which give 
off noxious fumes under fire conditions. 

Inadequate control of those smoking in bed. 

Inadequately trained watchman’s service. 

Unsatisfactory housekeeping conditions. 

Failure to enforce compliance with existing 
ordinances and regulations affecting safety to life. 

Failure to apply to buildings, erected prior to 
their enactment, the requirements for fire safety 
currently applicable to new structures. 

Failure to recognize the hazard to life of smoke, 
noxious gases and heated air, as contrasted with fire 
itself. 

Regardless of the type of construction of the 
building the time limit for the safe egress of the 
occupants will primarily depend upon the amount 
and character of the combustible contents and finish 
subject to attack by fire. 

The cooperation of Chapter Representatives for 
collaboration with the Department of Education and 
Research is acknowledged in the study of factors 
relative to safety to life in hotels and multi-family 
buildings. 


on Fire Safety 


NATIONAL FirE CopEs FoR BUILDING CoNSTRUC- 
TION AND EQuIPMENT. 512 pages, cloth- 
bound, illustrated. $3. 


Contains chapters on Life Safety from Fire— 
Building Exits Code; Restricting the Spread 
of Fire; Chimneys and Smoke Pipes; Build- 
ing Equipment; Building Details; Occupancy 
Standards; Construction Operations; and Fire 


Tests. 
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NATIONAL FirE Copgs ror EXTINGUISHING AND 
ALARM EQUIPMENT. 671 pages, clothbound 
illustrated. $3. 

Contains chapters on Automatic Sprinklers and 
Water Supply; Extinguishers and Hose; Special 
Extinguishing Systems; Public Protection, Mu- 
nicipal and Rural; Alarm and Supervisory Sys- 


tems; Employee Organizations; and Miscel- 
laneous. 


HaANpBooK OF Fire Protection (Crosby-Fiske- 
Forster)—Tenth Edition, 1948, 1544 pages, 
clothbound, 887 illustrations, 321 tables. 
$9.50. 

The most complete and comprehensive manual on 
all phases of fire prevention and fire protection. 


Frre REPORTS: 


E 123. LaSalle and Canfield Hotel Fires. 35¢. 
E 124 Winecoff Hotel Disaster. 35¢. 


Hore AND APARTMENT Fires. 56 pages, paper 
bound, illustrated. 35¢. 


A record of more than 1,000 hotel, apartment, 
and lodging house fires reported to the NFPA. 
Reprinted from the NFPA Quarterly, January, 
1941. 


GuipE For Horet Fire Sarety Law. 50¢. 


Intended to place the enforcement of safety to 
life from fire in hotels under the jurisdiction of 


State Fire Marshals. 
Hartrorp Dip It. 35¢. 


A report of the application of safety to life require- 
ments by the owners of hotels in Hartford, Conn. 


MiscELLANEOUS. 


FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION Proves NO GUARAN- 
TEE AGAINST Bic Loss or Lire. Archt. Forum, 
v. 85 p. 14, July, 1946. 


SAFETY PRoGRAM’sS VALUE IN TERMS OF DoL- 
LARS AND CENTS. Institutions Magazine, pp. 
39-40, July, 1947. 


Wuere TO FIND THE LitTTLE Fire Hazarps 
AND THE Bic Ongs. Bilkey, H. E. Institu- 
tions Magazine, August 1946. 


Tue PRESIDENTS CONFERENCE ON Fire Pre- 
VENTION. 


Report of the Committee on Building Con- 
struction, Operation and Protection. Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
10¢ (Stamps not accepted). 


Southern Conference 


HAT PROMISES TO BE one of the most im- 

portant conferences of the year for hospital 
planners and others interested will be held in Biloxi, 
Miss., at the Buena Vista Hotel, May 19, 20 and 
Zi; 

Speakers expected are: Frank Lloyd Wright; 
Surgeon General Leonard A. Scheele of the U. 5. 
Public Health Service; Dr. Thomas Parran, former 
Surgeon General; Dr. Vane M. Hoge, Chief, 
Division of Hospital Facilities, USPHS; and Kay 
Kyser, health and hospital leader of North Carolina. 
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on Hospital Planning 


Nationally known experts in hospital design, 
administration and consultation will direct and 
participate in the seminar: Rosenfield, Riley, Eric- 
son, Creighton, Skidmore, Owings, Merrill, Ed- 
munds, Hudenburg, Jones and others. 

Schools of architecture in the South are now en- 
gaged in a competition involving hospital design. 
The entries will be judged by a jury of distinguished 
experts at the Conference in Biloxi. 

We are assured that on the Mississippi Gulf Coast 
it will be pleasant in the Spring. 
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Architectural Services for School Buildings 


Summarizing the Report of the 


HE Boarp oF Directors of The American 

Institute of Architects has adopted the follow- 
ing statement of policy regarding architectural 
services for school buildings, acting upon recom- 
mendation of The Institute’s Committee on School 
Buildings. The Committee includes: Ernest J. 
Kump, Chairman, San Francisco, Calif.; A. Thomas 
Brown, Tucson, Ariz.; Wm. Wayne Caudill, Col- 
lege Station, Tex.; Lawrence B. Perkins, Chicago, 
Ill.; Howard Dwight Smith, Columbus, Ohio; John 
W. McLeod, Washington, D. C.; Philip Will, Jr. 
(alternate) Chicago, Ill. 


Architectural Services 


The Architect, by reason of his training and 
experience, is the proper professional person to 
undertake on behalf of clients not only the planning 
of buildings but also the over-all study of school 
building problems including: Long-range building 
programs; The strategy and tactics of a multi- 
building program; and, The programming of the 
physical facilities necessary to meet educational re- 
quirements. “The American Institute of Architects 
reafhirms that services covering such studies are a 
proper function of the Architect, and should be 
recognized as separate from and in addition to the 
services customarily performed by the Architect for 
building and that a separate fee is proper for such 
services, 


Codes and Standards 


Codes and standards governing the design and 
planning of school buildings are constantly being 
established and revised by governmental and other 
agencies. Such codes and standards tend to be in- 
flexible and frequently prevent progress and dis- 
courage fresh thinking and new solutions; The 
American Institute of Architects recommends to 
the local chapters or state organizations that they 
approach the agencies involved and offer to set up a 
joint committee with such agencies to assist in the 
establishment of codes and standards. 


Procedures For Comprehensive Architectural Service 


It is noted that there are no established or gen- 
erally understood or accepted procedures for archi- 
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Committee on School Buildings 


tectural services covering the over-all study of school 
building problems including: Long-range building 
programs; The strategy and tactics of a multi-build- 
ing program; and, The programming for the physical 
facilities necessary to meet education requirements. 
Therefore, The Institute’s Committee on School 
Buildings in cooperation with The Institute’s De- 
partment of Education and Research will under- 
take to determine the scope and technique of such 
services, and will publish their findings and recom- 
mendations. 


Research in Design and Materials 


In view of the fact that the design of educational 
buildings is steadily and rapidly developing and 
changing, and since few educators and architects 
can be fully informed of the merits and demerits 
of new design techniques, space requirements, and 
materials, there are few reports or publications 
readily available to the profession that properly 
evaluate these elements of design. The American 
Institute of Architects, through its Department of 
Education and Research, acting in cooperation with 
the Committee on School Buildings will (a) de- 
termine the fundamental questions of most concern 
to architects and educators in the design of school 
buildings; (b) seek from architects, educators, and 
other appropriate sources the results of their experi- 
ence and observations concerning these questions; 
and (c) organize, digest, and distribute this in- 
formation to members of The Institute and make 
it available to other interested organizations and 
individuals. 


Exhibition and Educational Materials 


The Committee will assist The Institute’s Depart- 
ment of Public Relations on all publicity matters per- 
taining to school building. Such assistance might 
include: Determination of sources of exhibit mate- 
rial; The securing of representation and speakers 
for regional and local seminars and clinics on school 
building problems; The interchange of publicity 
material for international exhibits; and, Liaison 
with professional publications, both architectural and 
educational. 
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Report of the Committee on Education 
Printed by direction of The Board of Directors 


In accordance with instructions from The Board the attached statement, “The Education 
of the Architect” has been prepared and is herewith submitted. ‘This statement is the fourth 


draft. 


Each draft during the process of evolution was submitted to all members of the Com- 
mittee, all members of N.A.A.B. and to all members of the N.C.A.RB. 


It represents the 


sum of all comments and opinions reconciled to the best of the Chairman’s ability. It has been 
assumed that all who neglected to respond to correspondence automatically agreed to the con- 


tent of drafts submitted for comment. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE ARCHITECT 


HE PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION of the architect 

in a free society divides clearly into three dis- 
tinct periods: student, apprentice, and practitioner. 
Each period has different characteristics and needs 
demanding different educational emphasis. Further- 
more, professional education is not a problem peculiar 
to any particular period, but a continuing and con- 
stantly enlarging process. 

The magnitude of current professional knowledge 
inherent in the technical advances in building makes 
it impossible for any architect to learn al! there is to 
know. Moreover, the rate of change in this dynamic 
work is such that to teach answers to problems is 
dangerous. ‘Too often the answers are inadequate 
and obsolete before they can be put into practice. 
Consequently current architectural education, aware 
of the fleeting character of superficial skills, is not 
so concerned with imparting information as it Is 
with the development of attitudes, fundamental con- 
cepts and ways of thought that mold the real pat- 
ern of professional service and growth. In this 
respect the objectives of the student, the apprentice 
and the practitioner are basically the same. ‘The 
goal of professional education at each level is a ca- 
pacity of independent thought, experiment and sound 
judgment, enhanced by the power of artistic ex- 
pression and the ability to learn from experience. 

The mature architect is primarily concerned with 
the creation of adequate shelter, thus shaping a more 
challenging physical environment in which mankind 
— lives, works and plays. The value of this service 
springs from a knowledge of people and the capacity 
to solve creatively their problems of shelter. The 
architect must learn to recognize a need and to ex- 
press it in terms of a program that will serve as a 
vehicle for research and analysis. His judgment, 
discrimination and creative power must be so de- 
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veloped that he can reach a solution capable of exe- 
cution in structurally organized and esthetically 
significant space. This “problem-solving process” is 
the common denominator of all professional prac- 
tice. Directed sensitively, it is the essence of crea- 
tive architecture. Therefore, it is the essence of 
adequate architectural education. 

The architect, while serving society, must ap- 
preciate that his duty as a professional man is above 
and beyond mere livelihood. This is made evident 
by his knowledge of the historical development of 
society and understanding of his relationship to it. 
He must have historical perspective in order to 
understand the world about him. 

As the professional competence of the architect 
grows and the quality of his service improves, his 
contact with people expands. He must increasingly 
assume the responsibilities of a specially trained man 
in a free society. “Thus he must handle not only the 
creative, but the human and economic problems as 
well. ‘Therefore, he must have knowledge and ex- 
perience on which to base sound judgment, together 
with the capacity to express himself forcefully and 
with clarity. 


COLLEGIATE PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


The collegiate educational program can only pre- 
pare the young graduate in architecture to enter the 
profession as an apprentice. ‘Through further 
study, experience and effort he may eventually at- 
tain full professional status. While employability 
must be recognized as an important economic factor, 
it cannot and should not dominate the broad pro- 
fessional objective. 

The transition from secondary school through a 
collegiate program, apprenticeship and finally to full 
professional practice should be a gradual, orderly 
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and integrated development. Elementary work 
must emphasize fundamental concepts. Subsequent 
work must strengthen these by experience and prac- 
tice. It must proceed logically from the familiar to 
the new. Its aim must not be to give final skill, 
but rather to equip the architect to learn from what 
is done and to continue to learn from what is to 
follow. ‘The schools must be constantly aware that 
it is within their power to create young architects 
who will continue to grow professionally through- 
out their careers. By the early destruction of crea- 
tive initiative and independent thought they can also 
create professional cripples. 

To develop a capacity for disciplined and creative 
thought must be a primary objective. Collegiate 
education requires only a few years of the total pro- 
fessional career, but the habit pattern of professional 
thought is set during these formative years. ‘There- 
fore it is vital that an educational program in archi- 
tecture recognize that creative ability is best served 
by principled and disciplined thought and cannot de- 
pend upon unprincipled, haphazard inspiration. 

Since much of the factual material that a student 
learns in school is proven incorrect or inaccurate 
at some later time, it is imperative to recognize that 
subject matter is only the vehicle over which the 
mind is allowed to travel for its disciplined exercise. 
Integration of subject matter must emphasize the 
fundamental principle that what the student is study- 
ing is not design, not structure, not history, not 
equipment, not specifications or professional practice, 
but architecture. ‘The student must develop the 
habit of simultaneously conceiving design, construc- 
tion and economy as inseparable and interdependent. 
Fundamentally he is studying materials, space, light 
and color, so creatively interrelated as to serve the 
needs and aspirations of people and to stimulate 
them to their highest performance. 

Citizenship in a free society places heavy respon- 
sibility on the shoulders of the professional architect. 
In great measure professional thought is the cause 
of significant change and progress. In order to make 
his proper contribution the architect must have an 
understanding of the growth and development of 
social organizations and communities. 

History and the theory of architecture must orient 
the architect in his understanding of the past and 
contemporary flow of great social forces. From 
study of the distinctive qualities, the success and 
failures, of a long succession of buildings, he must 
develop a well-ordered system of principles of design 
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and the effective capacity to deal with contemporary 
problems. Only in this way can the architect develop 
an appreciation of the close and reciprocal relation- 
ship between architecture and the society that pro- 
duces it. 

The student must develop comprehensive under- 
standing of the fundamental scientific principles and 
physical laws basic to the design, construction and 
finish of buildings and their equipment. Also he 
must develop the capacity to think creatively about 
structurally organized space and recognize design 
and construction as integral and inseparable parts 
of architecture. 

The “problem-solving” process which is a unique 
characteristic of architectural education is most evi- 
dent in design. Here the primary objective must be 
to establish a firm foundation for the continuing 
development of each individual’s ability to compre- 
hend and to solve an architectural problem. ‘The 
student must develop the capacity to analyze, plan 
and organize space to serve the spiritual, intellectual 
and material needs of man; to define space through 
the proper and economical use of materials, and 
to give space and its confining elements satisfying 
esthetic expression through judicious use of color, 
light, texture; scale, form and proportion. 

The collegiate goal, however, is still only a be- 
ginning, beyond which the young professional man 
or woman must develop under his own power to 
learn from continued study and from widening 
experience. 

The goal that each student sets for himself in 
school unconsciously affects the development of his 
professional competence. His goal in turn is in- 
variably a reflection of the professional attitude and 
competence of the teacher. Higher quality of pro- 
fessional development must be a major educational 
objective. This automatically demands even higher 
quality of professional development in a teaching 
faculty. 

The qualifications that make a good teacher are 
personal and intangible. But whatever they may be, 
above all he must be able to inspire a student to 
wish to learn, and he must do this through demon- 
stration of his own competence. Furthermore, a 
teacher should show evidence of professional pro- 
ductivity and promise of continued professional de- 
velopment through practice, research, publication, or 
other scholarly means. It follows that an educa- 
tional institution, if it is to remain alive to current 
practice, must foster an intellectual atmosphere that 
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will encourage the professional development of its 
architectural faculty. If the teacher is denied or 
avoids the intellectual stimulation of practice or 
research, his teaching must lose the exuberance of 
dealing with real problems and become only scholarly 
and academic. 


APPRENTICESHIP 


The present generally adopted requirement of a 
period of professional experience before admission 
to an examination for registration, recognizes that 
professional preparation must proceed beyond the 
usual limit of collegiate academic work. Indirectly 
this practice further recognizes the advantages of 
teaching certain aspects of professional practice at 
the post-academic level and while a candidate for 
registration is actively engaged in the solution of real 
professional problems. 

The continued education of a candidate for 
registration falls into two areas, namely: 1) study 
and instruction leading to improved professional 
competence, and 2) the development of a working 
understanding of professional ethics. 

In the first area the apprentice must be given 
both experience and instruction that will make pos- 
sible a continuation and expansion of the basic 
knowledge acquired at the undergraduate level. This 
period can and must provide office and field experi- 
ence in all important aspects of the development of 
a building project, from contact with the client to 
final execution of a structure. In addition, this 
period should give the young man an understand- 
ing of efficient business methods as they apply to the 
practical aspects of the professional office. 

This need is emphasized by the nature of aca- 
demic architectural training today, wherein there is 
little, if any, consideration given to the basic im- 
portance of practical experience. Too often collegiate 
education disregards the proper integration of the 
different fields of discipline, with over-emphasis on 
intellectual effort resulting in lack of opportunity 
for wholesome experience in field and workshop. 
The problem of coordinating creative design, scien- 
tific knowledge, field experience and office practice 
is crucial in our educational system. Its solution 
should start in the academic years and reach its 
educational climax in the period just preceding 
registration and private practice. 

In the second area the apprentice must be guided 
to the development of skills in dealing ethically with 
both his client and his professional associates. This 
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is done best by precept; the experienced architect 
teaching the inexperienced apprentice in the every- 
day problems of human professional 
standards and procedures. 


relations, 


If the profession is concerned about the quality 
of professional practice, then the educational pro- 
gram of this apprenticeship period can not be ac- 
cidental and haphazard. It is the responsibility of 
both the profession and the architectural schools to 
formulate a joint program wherein the continued 
architectural education of young men and women 
approaching registration can be orderly and mean- 
ingful, 

PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE 


When an architect enters private practice, the 
character of his educational needs changes to a 
marked degree. Above all he is preoccupied with 
the efficient operation of an office, which leaves little 
time for leisure study. The information he needs 
must be available in pre-digested capsule form, and 
effective media must be provided for the exchange 
of professional knowledge. 

Fortunately, the profession has been served by 
architectural periodicals of distinguished quality. 
The influence of their teaching should not be over- 
looked, but, in spite of their quality and sincerity, 
the periodicals cannot carry the load alone. In addi- 
tion to encouraging balanced professional periodicals, 
other mediums of exchange must be developed. 

Significant progress in this direction has been 
made since the appointment by The A.I.A. of a 
Director of Education and Research. National and 
local seminars have been enthusiastically endorsed 
by the profession. The architectural schools have 
initiated a program of regional meetings to bring 
the teaching faculties together. “The Institute and 
Producers’ Council are working jointly on ways and 
means to keep the architect better informed. Special 
attention is being given to the production of visual 
aids and films. Bibliographies of building types 
have been regularly issued by The Institute. Studies 
are under way to provide practitioners with a guide 
to office accounting and cost keeping. Consideration 
has been given to ways and means of providing the 
architect with the objective results of research and 
building materials and equipment. All of these are 
steps in the right direction, but the road is long. 

In summary, when we consider architectural 
education in its broadest sense, recognizing it as a 
continuing process, it is essential also to recognize 
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the need for a carefully considered program that will 
knit the educational process into one integrated 
whole. ‘To accomplish this, however, will require 
coordination of the attention and efforts of the 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Architecture, 
the N.A.A.B., the State Registration Boards and 
The A.I.A. A constant reappraisal of objectives, 
methods and results is necessary. Education, ac- 
crediting, licensing and practice must unite more 
firmly to meet the challenging needs of tomorrow. 
All are vitally concerned with the varying aspects 
of a single problem—professional education and the 
quality of our professional service. Our common 


goal in a free society must always be intelligent 
citizenship and professional competence of dis- 
tinguished quality. 


John C. B. Moore 
Wells I. Bennett 
Niels H. Larsen 
Luther Lashmit 
Maynard W. Meyer 
Herbert J. Powell Winsor Soule 
Walter T. Rolfe W. A. Taylor, ex-officio 
B. K. Johnstone, Chairman 


Stanley A. Smith 

Paul Weigel 

Frank W. Broderick 
Walter Gropius 

Alexander C. Robinson, III 


Report of the Committee on Building Costs 


Printed by direction of The Board of Directors 


HIS REPORT is submitted in accordance with 
1948 Convention action and the following 
directive from The Board: 

“To investigate and report to the next Conven- 
tion recommendations leading to the adoption on 
the part of all of the constituent elements of the 
building industry, of a program for raising the 
technical standards and reducing the costs of build- 
ing construction in America.” 


Outline: 


I. What can the Building Industry, including 
the Architectural Profession, do about rais- 
ing technical standards and reducing building 
costs ? 

II. General Factors outside the Building In- 
dustry 


III. The trend in Building Costs 
IV. General Policy Recommendations 


I. What can the Building Industry, including the 
Architectural Profession, do about raising tech- 
nical standards and reducing building costs? 


A. THEr ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION 
Architects should continue their efforts to: 


1. Simplify design: by investigation and selec- 
tion of available units and materials, avoid- 
ing special fabrication wherever possible; by 
selection and detailing for simplicity of con- 
struction, to reduce variety of units in one 
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job, number of trades, number of operations 
and labor time generally; by detailing to 
permit more utilization of power tools; by 
studying the economics of building materials. 


2. Adopt immediately, and as fully as possible, 

Modular Coordination as the basis for work- 
Encourage manufacturers’ 
conversion to modular by calling for and 


ing drawings. 


utilizing modular products, especially rela- 
tive to items for which the industry is only 
partially converted. 


It is recognized that the first project in the 
architect’s office may entail some additional 
time and difficulty, but the benefits of the 
full acceptance of modular coordination to 
all concerned (architect, builder, and 
owner) justify the initial contribution by 
the architect, which is slight compared to 
the costly adjustments which the manufac- 
turer must make. 


3. Prepare specifications which are more precise 
and also more concise, arranged according to 
locally accepted jurisdiction of trades. 


4. Set up bidding procedures in accordance 
with best accepted local practice and the 
recommendations of the Cooperative Com- 
mittee of The A.I.A. and the Associated 


General Contractors. 


5. Participate as fully as possible in the low- 
cost housing field, to provide better simplified 
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planning and construction details, including 
designing for site prefabrication combined 
with variety. 


B. Propucers oF BuILpING MATERIAL AND 


EQUIPMENT 


It is suggested that manufacturers and distributors 
may contribute to cost reduction by continuing, with 
acceleration, their efforts along the following lines: 


1: 


More complete adoption of Modular Coordina- 
tion for all building elements, including built- 
in stock equipment units. 


. More accurate, concise and usable product 


literature, distinct in character from general 
display advertising. 


. Development of composite units to reduce the 


number of on-site trades and/or operations. 


Standardize major dimensions not related to 
the modular coordination system; e.g. door 
hardware, to permit factory instead of field 
preparation of doors to receive hardware. 


Simplify or modify distributing methods, 
within legal limitations, to permit less than 
retail prices to large-scale multiple building 
projects utilizing large numbers of identical 


units. 


C. Buripinc ConTRACTORS 


It is suggested that building contractors may 
contribute to cost reduction by continuing, with 
acceleration, their efforts along the following lines: 


1. Improvement of managerial efficiency to re- 
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. Study and 


duce overhead. This may involve the rapid 
elimination of some practices growing out of 
the hazards, uncertainties, and delays of the 
war period and early post-war period. 


. Assistance and encouragement of continued -ap- 


prentice training in the building trades. 
adoption of site-prefabrication 
methods, especially for smaller operations 
which constitute the great bulk of building 


volume. 


BuILDING TRADES LABOR 


It is suggested that building trades craftsmen, in- 
dividually and collectively, may contribute to reduc- 
tion of building costs by continuing, with accelera- 
tion, their efforts along the following lines: 
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. Negotiation of wage stabilization agreements. 


. Early clarification of jurisdictional disputes. 


Establishment of intertrade machinery for 
rapid settlement of jurisdictional difficulties 
which will continue to arise due to continual 
changes in building technology. 


. Continuation of apprentice training, to train 


or replace relatively unskilled workmen of 
lower productivity who came into the building 
trades during the war period, without oppor- 
tunity for adequate training. 


. Continuing training provisions, for journeymen 


as well as apprentices, for adaptation of older 
craft practices to the needs of newer materials 
and construction techniques. “This might be 
beneficial to all concerned through reduced 
technological unemployment, increased  ef- 
ficiency, reduced resistance to generally de- 


sirable change, and avoidance of costly delays. 


E. FrmNanciat AGENCIES 


Not all financial agencies can be regarded as part 


of the building industry, but to the extent that 
some of them are so regarded, they share in 
the general responsibility which the industry 
has in relation to building costs. “The present 
tendency to tighten credit or credit controls, 
presumably precautionary measures to counter- 
act inflationary trends, may have an opposite 
effect when applied to the building industry 
and the building market. “There remains a 
tremendous potential demand for building con- 
struction. [he application of financial. con- 
trols to slow down the rate of supply to meet 
this demand may have an inflationary effect 
on the market for building space of all kinds, 
may increase the political demand for govern- 
ment expenditure, may delay wage stabiliza- 
tion and may increase precautionary overhead 
in contractors estimates. 


Now that the building industry has largely re- 


covered from the dislocations and maladjust- 
ments of the War and early post-War period, 
financial policy should preferably be designed 
to ensure a large, steady volume from the 
reservoir of demand, rather than to restrict 
demand. 


Summary: It may be noted that improvements 
along the various lines suggested above will tend 
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to benefit the consumers (including building crafts- 
men and other industry personnel) without 
jeopardizing business and employment prospects. 
The industry is at this point feeling the effects of 
something approaching a buyers’ strike, although 
the potential demand for building remains very large. 
The market should be kept active and fluid by 
every possible means leading to cost reduction. 


II. General factors outside the Building Industry. 


While it is recognized that the building industry, 
including the architectural profession, has important 
responsibilities relative to the problem of building 
cost, it is noted that there are very significant factors 
over which the industry has no control: 


War Errort—The capacity of the industry has 
been so strained due to the excess demands re- 
sulting from the War (with that situation aggra- 
vated by overstimulation resulting from govern- 
mental action) that it so far has been unable to 
reach a point of recovery where cost-reduction 
techniques could be fully effective. 


INFLATIONARY TREND—Relative to the decreased 
buying power of the dollar, or the rise in prices 
of other essential commodities, building costs are 
not high in the sense of being out of line. The 
real question is why they are not higher, and the 
partial answer is in the wide variety of unspectacu- 
lar improvements in design, production and as- 
sembly developed in the building industry. Some 
of these technological improvements were forged 
in the stress of war, but many of them were 
voluntarily undertaken and developed since the 
war. It is very unusual in any industrial field 
for producers, under a seller’s market, to in- 
augurate and carry out extensive efforts to re- 
duce cost and counteract other causes of rising 
prices. 

A reliable analysis shows that whereas the gen- 
eral commodity index for 1948, on a 1939 base 
of 100, was 196, the construction cost index for 
the same year, same base, was 160. Another 
study shows that, compared to 1940, the 1948 
building dollar buys 23% more than the 1948 
dollar spent for general commodities. 

The very magazines which print scathing de- 
nunciations of the building industry have increased 
their newsstand prices anywhere from 66 to 


150%. 
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The holding of building costs below the in- 
creases in costs of other essentials has been in 
spite of an unusually wide spread between de- 
mand and supply, brought about by the greatly 
decreased private activity during 15 years of de- 
pression and war. 


TaxEs—Taxes are a much larger element of build- 


ing cost than is commonly realized. Because of 
the variety of materials, sources and processing 
steps involved, the situation is cumulative—taxes 
on taxes, several times. 

One of the largest companies producing a 
basic material—lumber—paid taxes in 1946 equal 
to half of its total payroll for the year. In 1947, 
for the same company, the ratio was 75%. In 
1940, the ratio was 25%. 

A recent Dow Service study reveals that the 
1939 tax of $116 on a $6000 house has been in- 
creased to $1290. While building costs have 
increased something like 80% and food costs 
100%, taxes have increased 1130%. 

It is a reasonable approximation to say that for 
every dollar rise in building costs, 50 cents is for 
increased taxes. If it is correct to say, as is gen- 
erally conceded, that labor was in 1948, 25% 
less efficient-than in 1940, that would account 
for %4 of the remaining 50 cents, leaving 3714 
cents of the building dollar subject to economies 
to be effected by improved design, technology, 
management, etc. A 20% reduction in costs in 
these categories would net a 714% savings to 
the consumer. 


LEcIsLaTtion—Legislation affects building costs un- 


favorably in some of the following respects: 


Legislation relating to controls, priorities, trade 


practices, etc., often contributes to higher build- 
ing costs through delays, uncertainties, and added 
overhead, caused by: 

Necessity for interpretation by the courts, in- 
volving delays and possible reversals by 
higher courts. 

Cumbersome administrative machinery, some- 
times including a succession of conflicting 
and countermanding directives, and excessive 
paper work. 

Costs to producers and contractors for addi- 
tional legal, accounting and clerical services. 


This report does not question the necessity or 


desirability of any particular legislation now in 
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effect, but suggests that the counsel of competent ex- 
perts from various elements of the building industry 
be utilized in the drafting of legislation affecting 
building, and the setting up of administrative ma- 
chinery. The recent action of the National Security 
Resources Board in setting up an advisory Task 
Group to represent the building industry, is a com- 
mendable example. 


Coprs—The present confused state of codes affect- 
ing the building industry contributes to higher 
building costs. This report directs attention to 
the program of The American Institute of Archi- 
tects’ Committee on Building Codes, and recom- 
mends support and collaboration by all elements 
of the profession and the industry. This program 
includes two major approaches to the problem: 


1. Re-examination of the basic functions of 
codes, governmental regulations and inspections, 
which are to safeguard the health, safety and wel- 
fare of the public. Instead of setting minimum 
standards, these laws often demand or limit the 
use of materials or methods, which have little 
or nothing to do with the above basic functions. 
Many codes contain restrictive and discriminatory 
regulations which tend to create non-competitive 
or quasi-monopolistic advantages to particular 
crafts, materials or types of construction. 

Many code elements are the result of a series 
of compromises between competing elements in 
the building industry. Codes should be written, 
or compiled from sound, standard elements, by 
competent men from the professions, whose major 
concern is the public welfare. 

While some kinds of codes and code elements 
must preferably be of the specification type, per- 
formance-type codes should be adopted wherever 
possible, and greater discretionary powers should 
be permitted to professional designers and well- 
trained administrators. 

2. Greater flexibility in the legal machinery for 
code revision, principally by separation of the 
statutory provisions for: 

a. Establishment of administrative authority 

b. Promulgation and revision of codes by 

boards of standards, with provision of boards 
of appeals. 
GovERNMENT Provisions FoR RESEARCH—Gov- 


ernment activity in research related to building 
should be generally limited as follows: 


1. Concerned with basic standards and funda- 
mentals for which proper and adequate re- 
search is not being conducted in educational 
institutions or by private industry. 

2. Research which for reasons of national se- 
curity must be secret. 

3. Coordinated with and checked against re- 
search by other agencies, through the Build- 
ing Research Advisory Board of the Na- 
tional Research Council. 

4. Not limited to housing. 

5. Allocated wherever possible to educational 
institutions and other reliable research facil- 
ities outside of government. 


GENERAL DEMAND FOR IMPROVED FACILITIES AND 


EQuipMENT—The ssteadily rising standard of 
living calls for increasing amount and cost of 
equipment and facilities in industrial and com- 
mercial as well as residential buildings. Some 
items of equipment, formerly portable and/or pro- 
vided by the owner are now regarded as standard 
and included in the cost of the building. 

The economies effected in general construction 
costs, by means of careful planning for reduced 
cubage, increased use of factory-produced standard 
building units, etc. have been largely offset by the 
increased variety, number and quality of mechani- 
cal facilities demanded by the consumer. No one 
in the building industry is, of course, opposed to 
this trend. It should be taken into account, 
however, in comparing costs. Apart from a vari- 
able percentage of shoddy building, found in any 
period, the 1949 building is technologically con- 
siderably different from and better than its 1925 
or 1935 prototype. 


SPEED vs. ErricieENcy—lIt is recognized that all 


concerned with a building project should perform 
their parts of the work expeditiously and accord- 
ing to a well-planned schedule. It is known that, 
in the construction phase, reasonably rapid prog- 
ress of the job stimulates efficiency. However, it 
should be noted that demands by the owner for a 
too-rapid evolution from inception to completion 
may prevent the realization of economies inherent 
in technological advances, and may add to con- 
struction costs through contingencies, errors, over- 
time. 

Architects and engineers should be allowed 
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sufficient time to study the special requirements, 
alternative solutions and the adaptation of new 
materials and techniques to the particular job. 


III. Trend in Building Costs 


The accumulated demand for building is such 


that only a slight reduction in building costs may be 
expected in the near future, barring a major re- 


cession affecting the entire economy. 


‘The extreme 


disproportion between demand and supply is being 
eliminated gradually. 


There is no likelihood that costs will be materially 


lower unless one or two things happens. 


1. Demand declines, leaving the industry in 
a more vigorous competitive position, so that the 
necessity as well as the possibility for more com- 
plete use of more efficient techniques will ap- 
pear, or 

2. Demand continues at approximately present 
levels long enough for industry to build up ca- 
pacity (principally in labor force and power tools) 
to make more efficient operation possible. 

Occasional downward fluctuations in building 
volume may have a healthful influence on the 
building industry, but in view of the larger total 
demand, will not cause substantial reduction in 
building costs. 


IV. General Policy Recommendations 


HEN 
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The Committee recommends: 
That The A.I.A. endeavor to initiate, at the 
national level, a conference with representatives 
of building trades labor to discuss: productivity, 
jurisdictional problems (with specific  ex- 
amples), and apprentice training. 


That The A.I.A. continue and greatly enlarge 
the research activities carried in and through 
its Department of Education and Research, in 
terms of the following considerations: 

1. The appointment of a permanent Commit- 
tee on Research to collaborate with and ad- 
vise the Department. 

2. A long-term program to raise technical 
standards and reduce costs regardless of 
economic cycles, measuring performance by 
man-hours rather than dollar costs. 


3. Research in planning, space use and space 
standards as basic to other kinds of research 
and to really “functional’’ planning. 


4. Architects can define problems and sponsor 
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research in the use of materials in combina- 
tion. Manufacturers of specific products 
cannot or will not usually do this. 

5. Experiments and experience from many 
architectural offices, if collated and corre- 
lated, would yield valuable findings. ‘The 
Building Research Advisory Board under 
the National Research Council should be 
supported by the profession, as a valuable 
national clearing house of research informa- 
tion. 

6. The Institute could render valuable service 
in specific arrangements for guiding and 
sponsoring research financed by industry. 

The entire weight of the profession, and of the 

industry, should be placed against collusive and 

restrictive practices, whether by industry, labor 
or in codes. 

Nationally, locally and individually, archi- 

tects should: 

1. Study ways around restrictive practices by 
avoiding where possible use of the most of- 
fending trades. 

2. Publicize the practices or the features of 
local ordinances which unduly add to cost, 
and help to get them changed. 

Continue to promote vigorously the adoption 

and extension of Modular Coordination by the 

profession and industry. 

Initiate through the Joint Committee of The 

A.I.A. and The Producers’ Council, the Co- 

operative Committee of A.I.A. and The Asso- 

ciated General Contractors, and the U. S. 

Chamber of Commerce, a study of legislation 

and of distribution systems affecting materials 

and equipment in the building industry. 

Participation in steps toward organization of 

the building industry, with regard for anti- 

trust legislation, for consideration of industry- 
wide problems, for which there is precedent in 
state and local groups, such as the Indiana 

Policy Committee of the Construction In- 

dustry. 


CoMMITTEE ON BUILDING Costs, A.I.A. 
Miles L. Colean William H. Scheick 
Albert J. Evers Harry B. Tour 
Alvin E. Harley George C. Wright 

W. A. Taylor, ex-officio 
Max H. Foley, Chairman 
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Technical News 


“SMOKE—THE SILENT MURDERER’””* 


pes San Francisco Bay one day the winds 
died down and the nauseating gases of the oil 
refineries collected. In the suburban town of San 
Bruno the smell was so fearful that a wild rumor 
spread—the nation was at war and had been at- 
tacked with poison gas. Housewives frantically 
tried to seal windows with adhesive tape. Others 
ran weeping into the streets, carrying their babies. 

In New Orleans a wind shift threw a blanket of 
poison over one of the residential areas. People 
were nauseated and then lay down groaning, with 
splitting headaches. In Milwaukee smoke united 
with a fog to throw the whole city into midday 
darkness. Motorists tried to grope their way 
through the shroud; two men were killed in acci- 
dents. 

In the little industrial city of Donora, Pa., one day 
the wind stopped blowing and a fog settled. As 
the smokestacks puffed, the fog became thick; the 
sun was blotted out. On the third day of the 
smog everything in Donora was black and greasy 
to the touch. Still the townspeople waited for a 
wind to blow it away—like most Americans, they 
regarded smoke as a necessary evil and were willing 
to tolerate it. That night they discovered that they 
had tortured their bodies beyond endurance. People 
woke gasping, choking for breath. One man’s heart 
stopped beating, then another. In all, four hundred 
citizens were seriously stricken and by the time the 
wind finally came twenty had died. 

Medical authorities have long known that smoke 
is a killer—sometimes striking swiftly as in Donora, 
sometimes working its evil slowly over the years. 

In smoke there are likely to be such appalling 
poisons as fluorine, ammonia, chlorine, even 
formaldehyde. After the Donora tragedy a physi- 
cian discovered that over the whole region day 
after day there was enough corrosive gas in the air 
to mottle children’s teeth and stiffen the joints of 
older people! 

Dr. Charles S. Cameron, medical and scientific 
director of the American Cancer Society, recently 
listed smoke pollution as one of the factors that 
may favor development of cancer. 

Dr. Clarence A. Mills, the nation’s top authority 
on the effect of smoke on the human body, has 
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compared smoke pollution and the health records 
in half a dozen cities. The more smoke there 135 
the higher the death rate from cancer of the lungs, 
tuberculosis and pneumonia. 

Smoke corrodes buildings, destroys paint, grinds 
its grit into rugs and curtains. One authority has 
estimated that smoke costs the United States a half 
billion dollars a year. 

The harmful sulphur which exists in much of our 
coal can be eliminated by washing processes at the 
mines. Industrial smoke can be eliminated by 
modern firing equipment. The “fly-ash” which 
comes out of industrial stacks—invisible but danger- 
ous—can be captured in modern dust collectors or 
settled by an electric charge. 

In homes, almost any kind of stove or furnace will 
burn the better grade of hard coal without smoke. 
If a householder wants to use cheaper coal—soft 
coal that contains the substances which produce 
smoke—he can do it harmlessly with modern stoking 
equipment. 

Too often a city has passed a law—and then for- 
gotten it. “The city fathers fail to provide enough 
manpower or funds. The smoke commissioner tries 
for a time to enforce the law. ‘Then, crippled by 
lack of money and harassed by political pressure, he 
gradually gives up. 

Up to now, according to J. F. Barkley of the 
Bureau of Mines, no city has ever spent enough to 
do a thorough job. A survey made a few years 
ago showed that St. Louis, which has possibly done 
the best job to date, spent only five cents a year for 
each citizen—although in a city that size it is esti- 
mated that smoke costs each citizen up to twenty 
dollars a year in damage and filth. 

Fortunately, smoke is one killer that can be 
placed behind bars permanently. Your community 
can provide pure air—if you are willing to pay the 
The price is extremely high—in terms of 
It is not high in terms of money. 


price. 
public vigilance. 
In fact, it is really cheaper in the long run to get 
rid of smoke. 
are not completely burned—are wasted. 


Smoke is produced only when fuels 


* Condensation of an article by Clive Howard in the 
February Woman’s Home Companion. 
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Technical News—continued 


CHEMICAL 


HE RAPIDLY EXPANDING chemical industry is 

furnishing us with an increasing number of 
chemical servants that can cause loss of life and 
property if they get out of control. 

The proper use of chemicals depends on knowl- 
edge of how each’ individual compound may act 
under a wide variety of conditions. Modern manu- 
facturing operations increasingly require the use of 
chemicals in almost every type of industry. 

Many times in properties where only a few 
chemicals are used, the storage and handling is 
entrusted to employees not familiar with the 
potential hazards. 

Among the best guides to safe practice with 
specific chemicals are the excellent Safety Data 
Sheets, one for each chemical, now being issued 
by The Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, 
Woodward Building, Washington 5, D. C. 

These give data covering fire and health hazards 
with recommendations for safe handling and storage 
and include detailed information on first aid where 
pertinent. 

The following Data Sheets are available from the 


MCA at a nominal cost: 


Acetic Anhydride Hydrofluoric Acid 


Acetylene Methanol 

Anhydrous Ammonia _ Nitric Acid 

Aniline Paraformaldehyde 
Aquaamonia Perchloric Acid Solution 
Benzene (Prelim) 

Calcium Carbide Perchloroethylene 
Carbon Disulfide Phenol 

Carbon Tetrachloride Phosphoric Anhydride 
Caustic Potash Phosphorus 


Phosphorus Oxychloride 
Phosphorus Trichloride 
Sulfuric Acid 
Trichloroethylene 


Caustic Soda 
Dimethyl Sulfate 
Ethylene Dichloride 
Formaldehyde 


Where there is no Manufacturing Chemists’ Asso- 
ciation Safety Data Sheet yet available, a good 
reference is the “Table of Common Hazardous 
Chemicals,” sponsored jointly by the American 
Chemical Society and the National Fire Protection 
Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston 10, 
Mass. It can be obtained from the NFPA at 
nominal cost. ‘This table makes occasional refer- 
ence to the explosive potentialities of some com- 
pounds. 
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HAZARDS* 


Severe explosions have occurred as a result of im- 
proper handling of chemicals that are not ordinarily 
thought of as explosives. A few chemicals of this 
type are listed below: 


Nitrates. Practically all nitrates can explode if 
mixed with organic materials. Ammonium nitrate, 
unless diluted with inert material, is a high ex- 
plosive, though difficult to detonate. 


Hyprocu torites (bleaching powder) decompose 
when heated. If confined, as in a steel drum, an 
explosion may result. 


Cutorites (bleaching agents) react like hypo- 
chlorites but decomposition requires higher tempera- 
ture and the resulting explosion will be more violent. 


CHLoRATES react like chlorites but require still 
higher temperature. 


PERCHLORATES explode only under very high 
temperature. 


All of the above chlorine compounds form ex- 
plosives when mixed with organic material, the 
hypochlorite mixture being the least violent and the 
perchlorate mixture the most. When they come in 
contact with acids, these chlorine compounds form, 
respectively, hypochlorous, chlorous, chloric and 
perchloric acids. Chlorous and chloric acids are 
explosive unless dilute, and if dilute they give off 
explosive chlorine dioxide gas. Perchloric acid is not 
exceptionally hazardous when weaker than about 
60% concentration. Above 72% it is a violent and 
sensitive explosive. Between 60% and 72% it acts 
like an acid in some uses and like an oxidizing agent 
in others. Organic materials usually become ex- 
plosive when treated with perchloric acid, regard- 
less of the strength, and wood hoods over laboratory 
benches have been known to explode following long 
exposure to the acid fumes. 


Acetylene is explosive when liquefied or solidified ; 
it is dissolved in acetone, not liquefied, in the usual 
acetylene cylinder. As a gas, it can be exploded 
without being mixed with air or oxygen if the pres- 
sure is above 5.9 lbs. gage and if conditions of 
humidity and concentration are favorable. How- 
ever, when used with Underwriters’ Laboratories 
approved equipment at pressures below 15 lbs. gage, 
experience has been satisfactory. 


* Summarized from an article appearing in the Janu- 
ary Sentinel published by the Factory Insurance Associa- 
tion. 
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Technical News—continued 


EXTREME POISONING HAZARD SEEN IN 
BREAKAGE OF FLUORESCENT LAMPS* 


NFORMATION has recently come to the attention of 
power company employees and of technical men 
in industry regarding a rather alarming hazard 
found to exist in the handling of fluorescent lamps. 
There is the possibility of very serious injury by 
glass from a broken tube of a fluorescent lamp, if 
there is a cut from the glass, or if the powdered 
material (phosphor) from the surface of the glass 
enters a wound or cut. 

Chronic inflammation may result and months may 
be required for the wound to heal. 

There have been a number of instances in which 
the surgeon’s knife had to be used, perhaps several 
times, to remove dead or degenerated tissues and 
tumor masses from the region where the cut oc- 
curred. 
skin, muscle or bone may be required. 

This extreme toxicity is in the powder which is 
used to line the interior of the lamp, commonly con- 
taining a small percentage of a compound of metal 
beryllium, which has recently been found to be a 
very poisonous substance. 

Lamp makers have begun experiments with syn- 
thetic nonmetallic powders to replace beryllium but, 
in the mean time, it is extremely important that the 
lamp user exercise every caution in disposing of 
fluorescent lamp tubes. Dust or fumes from the 
materials in the lamp must be prevented by all 
possible means from getting into the human system 
either through a wound or through the nose or 
mouth. 

The danger described is so great that power com- 
panies and lighting engineers have contrived a special 
machine for breaking up the tubes, which encloses 
the tubes within a strong metal case and breaks 


In some cases removal of large areas of 


them under water under carefully controlled condi- 
tions. 

The first measure for safe handling in breaking 
the tubes is to get the material of the lamp unit 
into, and keep it covered with, water in the disposal 
receptacle. 

Besides the beryllium powder in the lamp, there is 
another source of toxic material—the mercury—and 
when the lamp is broken mercury vapor, which is 
poisonous (with long exposure) even in incredibly 
dilute quantities in the air, is released; besides, 
metallic mercury may become deposited in cracks of 
the floor, table, sink or other equipment, to give up 
its toxic vapors for perhaps months or years. 

Fluorescent lamps should never be placed with 
rubbish or refuse where they can be carelessly handled 
or broken; or destroyed in incinerators. ‘The first 
thing to do if a lamp falls and breaks is to get out 
of the room and stay out until any dust produced 
has settled. 

One lamp company’s safety bulletin mentions that 
the glass is very fine and penetrating and often 
flies with a good deal of force when a tube is 
broken. 

In rare cases lamp tubes explode spontaneously 
and widely scatter bits of glass and phosphor 
material. 

The advice is also given that “anyone who should 
happen to break a fluorescent bulb should receive 
medical attention immediately to make sure that he 
has received no cuts with this beryllium-con- 
taminated glass.” 


*Reprinted from Consumer's Research Bulletin by 
special permission of Consumers’ Research, Inc., Wash- 
ington, N. J. 


New Producers’ Council Members 

The Producers’ Council announces the follow- 
ing new members and their National Representa- 
tives and Alternates: ; 

The Sanymetal Products Co. Inc., Cleveland 12, 
Ohio. Mr. C. J. Daugherty, National Representa- 
tive; Mr. Daniel Hann, Alternate. 

W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., Los Angeles 33, Calif. 
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Mr. 
The Biddle Company, St. Louis 2, Mo. 

O. J. Biddle, National Representative. 
Frank Adam Electric Company, St. Louis 3, Mo. 

Mr. Frank Adam, National Representative. 
Nichols Wire & Aluminum Co., Davenport, 


Val W. Detling, National Representative. 
Mr. 


Iowa. Mr. Frank R. Nichols, National Representa- 
tive. 
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Technological Bibliography 


STANDARDS AVAILABLE 
The National Bureau of Standards announces the 
availability of the following: 
Copies available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. (Stamps not 
accepted.) 


Simplified Practice Recommendation R217-49. 
Copper Water Tube and Copper and Brass Pipe 
Approved By Industry. 


This revision lists three additional sizes of type 
M tube, for use in waste, soil and vent lines and 
4’ type L tube. 


Simplified Practice Recommended R29-49. 
Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe and Fittings. 


The revision omits ridge rolls, 114” plain round 
gutter pipe, box gutter styles G and J, one size of 
style K box gutter, and roof gutter styles B and 
BB. Aluminum and stainless steel products were 
added in view of increasing demand. 

Pending the printing of the foregoing, mimeo- 
graphed copies may be obtained upon request to the 
Commodity Standards Division, National Bureau 
of Standards, Washington 25, D. C. 


Commercial Standard CS105-48. 


Mineral Wool Insulation for Low Temperatures. 
10¢. 

Covers minimum physical and chemical require- 
ments of mineral wool in loose, granulated, felt, in- 
dustrial batt, and board or block forms. Includes 
thicknesses of insulation required for various oper- 
ating temperatures, specifications for auxiliary 
materials, tests, installation requirements, and 
method of guaranteeing compliance with the 
standard. 


Commercial Standard CS 45-48—Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood. 10¢. 

The eighth edition of this Standard covers the 
four basic standard grades of veneer, A, B, C and 
D, and the plywood grades, as made up from these 
veneers, are covered by simplified tables. 

Covers requirements for six grades of Exterior 
type, and seven grades of Interior type plywoods. 
Two new grades have been introduced in both 
Interior and Exterior types. 


BMS REPORT 114—Temperatures in a Test Bunga- 
low With Some Radiant and Jacketed Space 
Heaters. 25¢. 


Light-Gage-Steel Design Manual. American Iron and 
Steel Institute, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
$1. 

For the use of architects and engineers and based on 

a ten-year research program conducted at Cornell Uni- 

versity. The Manual supplements the official Specifica- 
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tion for the Design of Light-Gage-Steel Structural 
Members, issued in 1946. 


Handbook of Recommended Specifications for Lathing, 
Furring and Plastering. National Foundation for 
Lathing and Plastering, Inc., 173 West Madison 
Street, Chicago 2, Ill. 

An informative manual representing a collaboration 
of the Operative Plasterers’ and Cement Finishers’ In- 
ternational Association; the Wood, Wire and Metal 
Lathers’ International Union; and the Contracting 
Plasterers’ International Association. 


RECENTLY APPROVED AMERICAN STANDARDS: 
A revised edition of the “American Standard Practice 
for School Lighting.” 

Sponsored jointly by The Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society, and The American Institute or Archi- 
tects, was recently approved as American Standard 
by The American Standards Association. 

Since the publication of the previous edition in 
1938, the technique of lighting application in schools 
has advanced materially, due to the development 
and study of brightness relationships in the 
illuminated environment and the introduction of 
new light sources. 

To guide in determining a visually comfortable 
decorating scheme, recommended reflectance values 
for desks, floors, walls and ceilings are given. 

The control and use of natural lighting is dis- 
cussed, with maps and charts showing the amount 
of sunshine to be expected during winter school 
months in various parts of the country. 

The relative merits of various fenestration tech- 
niques and daylight controls, including directional 
glass blocks and diffusing screens are included, to- 
gether with recommendations as to the means of 
protecting students from excessive window bright- 
ness. 

Copies are available from The Illuminating So- 
ciety, 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y., at 
the following prices: First 4 copies, 50¢ each; 
next 20 copies, 25¢ each; over 24 copies, 15¢ each. 


American Standard Plumbing Code 


(ASA A40.7-1949; UDC 696.1.001.3). $2.50. 

This long-awaited Standard, sponsored jointly by 
the American Public Health Association and The 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, was 
approved on February 17, 1949, as American Stand- 
ard by The American Standards Association. 
Copies available from the A.S.M.E., 29 West 39th 
St., New York 18, N. Y., or from A.S.A. 


Administrative Requirements for Building Codes. 
ASA. A55.1 (Revision of A55.1-1944.) 50¢. 
Sponsors: American Municipal Association ; 
Building Officials Conference of America. Copies 


available from ASA, 70 East 45th Street, New York 
WA ING NG 
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Coordination and Standard Products 
In Small House Design 


HE DRAWINGS presented here are not the plans 
of a house that has been built. Neither are 
they the plans for a house that anyone is proposing 


to build. 


venient means of demonstrating one approach to 


They are presented here only as a con- 


lower costs in dwellings of good quality. 

The approach is based on the application of the 
principles of modular coordination combined with 
simplification of parts and methods of assembly. 
Not all the methods of construction used in this 
example would be approved in all localities under 
present building codes and regulations, but all are 
sound engineering practice and many are in cur- 
rent use. An attempt has been made to have the 
plan as representative as possible of the require- 
ments of the average family of moderate income 
as expressed in various surveys conducted in recent 
years. 

A basic decision was the selection of fuel for 
space heating. Due to relative costs, most families 
will have to rely upon coal as a fuel for some time 
in the future. Improper weight ‘has too fre- 
quently been given to this factor in small house 
design. It was determined that living- and dining- 
rooms should face the interior of the plot. A con- 
crete slab on grade was selected for floor construc- 
tion; clear-span trusses for roof framing; and dry- 
wall finish for the interior surfaces. With these 
basic determinations made, preliminary plans were 
developed without employing any modular system 
or grid but with consideration given to required 
room areas, convenient and economic space arrange- 
ment, and simplicity of construction. 

The plan was first investigated for the most 
efficient use of ceiling materials, and it was found 
that by a selection of standard sheets in three sizes 
(4’ x 8’, 4’ x 10’ and 4’ x 12’) only 4 saw cuts are 
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required, with only 4 sq. ft. of excess material. The 
floor, it was evident, could be covered with asphalt 
tile in sizes adapted to dimensional coordination 
(12” x 12”) and requiring no cutting, except at 
heater room. The interior dimensions of the 
dwelling are thus established at 22’ x 34’, both be- 
ing multiples of 4 inches and assuring economic use 
of wall material in standard sizes adapted to 
modular use. 

Next a study of the inside face of exterior walls 
showed that by using standard 4’-wide dry-wall 
boards applied horizantally, with window sills set 
above the 4’ dimensions, stock lengths could be 
selected that would result in a minimum of cutting 
and joints to be taped. 

Exterior sheathing was next checked for economic 
use with the above determined interior dimensions. 
It was found that by placing standard sheathing 
boards vertically, with 4” filler pieces at the 
corners, an economic use of material could be 
achieved. 

The dwelling was then studied for simplification, 
and the elimination of parts or processes that were 
not truly useful. The cellar being eliminated, 
spaces for storage and heating equipment are pro- 
vided on the first floor. Studs in exterior walls 
are 2’ at 4’’ placed 24’ o.c. with corner wind- 
bracing eliminated because sufficient rigidity is pro- 
vided by the large panel sheathing and interior wall 
board. Interior partitions where dry-wall finish is 
required on both faces have 2” x 3” studs placed 
24’’ o.c. One-inch thick partitions of wood are 
used where sound transmission is not a serious 
Single studs are used at interior door open- 
Interior 


factor. 
ings as a finished buck with no casing. 
wood trim has been kept to a minimum. Wood 
trusses made up of 2” x 6” bottom chord, 2’’ x 4’’ 
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Pir’ SHOWING APPLICATION OF CEILING FINISH 
Sou Dewey 


—— 
Scale in Feet 


top chords, and 1’’ x 6’’ struts are used for roof 
framing. ‘The trusses are spaced 2’ o.c. and placed 
directly over exterior wall studs, except at six 
points where the loads are transmitted to the nearest 
studs by 2” x 6” (double) wood lintels. This 
permits the use of a single plate over the exterior 
wall studs with jointing of plate members as in- 
dicated on the framing plans. The 2’ centering of 
wood trusses permits the use of standard length of 
roof sheathing with a minimum of cutting and 
wastage. Fabrication on the ground and erection of 
roof trusses affords quick cover as weather protec- 
tion for the building operation within the walls. 


Assembly 


With clear-span trusses, bearing partitions are 
eliminated and an unobstructed area is presented for 
the application of the finish material on inside walls, 
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Since all partitions are non- 
bearing, it is possible to ground-fabricate them as 
panels, applying the finish material on one side and 
then raising them in place, except those containing 
plumbing lines, which are done on the conventional 
manner. ‘The panel frames should be made 34” 
short to prevent scraping the finished ceiling. Wood 
windows and frames, wood doors and frames, 


ceiling and floor. 


masonry around heater room, and chimney flue 
lining are all modular coordinated products and 
fit in the structure without cutting. Exterior finish 
on walls and roof may be of a variety of materials. 
Of special note is the simplicity of plan dimension- 
ing and the infrequent use of fractions. 

Obviously, the application of the principles of 
modular coordination and the inherent economies 
need not wait until all building products are avail- 
able in modular sizes. 
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